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Recollections of Childhood. 


I. 


LITTLE child, he gazed with fearless eyes 

On each new wonder of the wonderful earth. 
The little things he chiefly counted prize, 
The flowers and creeping beasts upon the ground 
He called his own, his hoards of mighty worth ; 
And each new treasure that his eyes had found 
Must have a name which he would stop to hear, 
And, when they told it, he would catch the sound 
And fashion it to suit his childish ear. 


II. 
And, when he played, ’twas with the hollow shells, 
Which lay in myriads strewn by summer seas ; 
And, when he slept at noon, the yellow bells 
Of cowslip buds still nodded in his hand. 
He never woke, although the humming bees 
Were busy as young elves in fairy-land 
Among the flowers. But once upon her knee 
His mother set him, and she spoke strange words 
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Recollections of Childhood. 


Of many things he could not understand, 
And how the world was rounded by the sea. 
He sat and listened to the chirping birds ; 
And yet he felt a nameless mystery. 


Ill. 


The sad winds moaned through the long autumn night 
And creaked among the timbers of the house. 
The smouldering fire shot sudden sparks of light. 
“The ghosts are all abroad,” the servants said, 
“’Tis they who send down coffins for the dead.” 
And at the word a little hungry mouse 

Pattered behind the wainscote. All his breath 
He held in terror, and a curious dread 

Pictured wild faces looking down at him, 

When the lamp flickered and the fire burnt dim ; 
And someone breathed to him the name of death. 


IV. 


And now the flowers and insects, which before 
He loved alike, had grown mysterious ; 

And, when he saw a spider on the floor, 

He shrank away as from a thing of fear. 
There were dark corners, too, within the house, 
Where little woodlice lay curled up asleep. 

A month ago and he had held them dear, 
And now he scarcely dared at them to peep. . 
And, when he stood again beside the sea, 

The waves rose up as if to drag him in; 

And once a crab he seized unwittingly 
Turned round and bit him with its ragged fin. 
He saw the blood, and he was like to die. 
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V. 
Then in the night he found himself alone, 
Watching the rushlight flicker on the wall, 
Until the curtains seemed to bend and shake 
With formless things which in the darkness went, 
And underneath the counterpane would crawl 
To strangle him. He dared pot shriek nor cry, 
Though wild fear held him for his punishment ; 
And, though his heart was stifled with his tears, 
They could not ease his pain, and he must lie 
Alone with horror, till the dawn should break ; 
And, when the light was come, they only mocked his fears. 


WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. 
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Attention. 


)S erase to realities, rather than the fear of God, 
is “the beginning of wisdom”; but it seems to be the 


last effort of which the minds, even of cultivated people, are 
at present capable. No good and excellent thing requiring the 
least act of sustained attention to reality has any chance of 
recognition among us ; original insight is dead, and men can see 
only the things which others, in less hasty times, have seen 
before them, and even these they can scarcely be said to see with 
their own eyes. Were the “Divine Comedy” to appear for the 
first time now, it would never be heard of, except in the small- 
type notices of the literary papers, in which the young man who 
criticises poetry—because he has not learned to do anything else 
—would hasten to avail himself of so rare an opportunity of being 


funny. The faculty of attention to a line of scientific reasoning 
is common enough. It is the capacity for looking steadily at 
realities worthy of being reasoned about which is wanting 
Through this impotence of attention, psychology has come to 
be a science the first axiom of which is that there is no soul, a 
denial which seems commonly to be owing, not so much to the 
vicious interest of corrupt passions, as to physical impatience of 
the attitude of attention demanded for the contemplation of 
human realities. Even the meats and wines of the epicure’s 
table cannot be enjoyed without the habit of attention; hence 
the epicure’s table is no more. Wealthy givers of dinners now 
trust, with scarcely any danger of discredit, to their guests, 
swallowing with applause whatever dainties are set before them, 
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provided the consequent headache or cholic is not immediately 
referrable to its cause. 

Much less will the nectar and ambrosia of the natural affections 
for example, yield their flavours to the palate, “studious to eat 
and not to taste.” Through want of attention, more often, per- 
haps, than through inveterate vice, how many treadgjinto the mud, 
with the foolish hoof of their lusts, the very flowers after which 
they are for ever in frantic search; and almost all men now 
bewail the impossibility of attaining the poor dolls which they 
dignify by the name of their “ ideals,’ when Nature, “if we do 
but open and expand the eye,” is always actually excelling every 
imagination of beauty ; and realities, far lovelier than any “ ideal,” 
stand about us, willing to be wooed and longing to be won. 

At least once in a lifetime, and by some hitherto unexplained 
awakening of full attention for a little while, what man but has 
seen a woman, and what woman a man, before whom all their 
previous “ideals ” have paled ; and if, by subsequent nearness, 
they get within the eyes’ focus and the vision is dimmed, that is 
the fault of the eyes, and no discredit to the reality of the thing 
seen, as is proved by the way in which death restores the 
focus, and with it the vision. Attention, however, as multitudes 
have confessed with fruitless tears, would have adapted the 
focus of the eye to the nearness of the object, and made it 
more, not less, lovely by closer inspection. 

Through inattention to their own true desires and capacities, 
men walk, as in a dream, among the trees of the Hesperides, 
hung with fruit the least taste of which includes the summed 
sweetness of all the flesh-pots of Egypt, yet so far surpasses it 
as, once tasted, to supersede for ever the lust of the eyes, the 
lust of the flesh, and the pride of life ; but they do not dream 
of plucking them. The letter of Scripture is like the walls of a 
furnace, unsightly, and made of clay, but, to those who attend, 
full of chinks and crevices through which glows the white heat 
of a life whose mysteries of felicity it is “unlawful to utter” : 
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but religious people are in too great a hurry of spirit to see 
anything but the clay walls, and they lead mean and miserable 
existences while loudly professing the faith which “hath the 
promise of this life also.” 

The hour or half-hour of daily “meditation,” or attention to 
his own business, which used to be the practice of every good 
man, is now unheard of unless it be in Monasteries. The best 
among us, wholly unconscious that men can advance the world’s 
improvement only by attending to their own, can busy about 
everything but that which concerns themselves, and after their 
dusty and profitless day’s work they go, as Coleridge says, 
to the Divine Master for a-musement. Hence, among many 
other unprecedented phenomena of our day, there is an almost 
complete lack of men of letters. We have only newspaper, 
magazine, and booksellers’ hacks; clever enough, indeed, but 
without insight, character, or any care for a desire to propagate 
a knowledge of the true realities and delights of life. 

Yet how vast are the rewards of a habit of attention ; and 
how joyful an answer can the few who still practise it give to 
Wordsworth’s question : 


Paradise and groves 
Elysian, Fortunate Fields—like those of old 
Sought in the Atlantic main—why should they be 
A history only of departed things, 
Or a mere fiction of what never was ? 
For the discerning intellect of man, 
When wedded to this goodly universe 
In love and holy passion, shall find them 
A simple producer of the common day. 

















A; The habit, however, of such attention to realities as I am 

| speaking of, is not to be formed without pain in those who have 

| it not, unless they are possessed of mind and conscience, and 
something of the spirit of the child, that 


| Mighty Prophet, Seer blest, 
On whom these truths do rest, 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find. 
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The soul which wants these qualifications, and has long dwelt 
easily and pleasantly and, perhaps, without external offence in 
unrealities, finds itself, when it endeavours to face reality, filled 
with an anguish of impatience, and rushes to and fro in the 
prison of its customs, like a caged wild beast. There are 
thousands, however, who are not altogether so disqualified ; and 
these, if they only looked, would “see in part and know in 
part” those eternal entities which, if not so seen and known 
now, will never be seen and known. “ Blessed,” cries the Sub- 
stantial Wisdom, “is he who explains me”; adding, in words of 
piercing but disregarded sweetness of invitation: “ Delscrw mee 
esse cum filits hominum.” With her, as with a mortal mistress, 
the one unpardonable crime is want of “attention.” 

It is not to be supposed, however, that the celestial secrets 
with which she rewards her steadfast votaries are to be attained, 
even by such as are naturally not disqualified, without consider- 
able sacrifice cf meaner goods. In the eyes of fools there is no 
such foolishness as the knowledge of things of which they know 
and can know nothing; and from such he who attends faith- 
fully to his own true business will probably have much to suffer ; 
for they will not be content with despising him for his infatua- 
tions, but they will hate him and do him what harm they can. 
He will also have*to sequester himself from many natural and 
innocent interests and pleasures, in order to have time for the 
great learning, which is usually of slow acquisition, and the 
result of patient listening and of the hardly acquired habit of sus- 
pending active thought, which is the greatest of all enemies to 
attention ; for “good thoughts are the free children of God, 
and do not come by thinking.” He will also have to suffer 
from ordinarily good and well-intentioned people the charge 
of narrowness of benevolence, as well as of intellect ; for he will 
have no time or energy to spare for seeking out and serving 
other objects of charity, seeing that the knowledge of his own 
supreme needs will be increased by every day’s addition to his 
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immense but incommunicable treasure : incommunicable, indeed 
now, but, as he learns from the Church, an addition to the ever- 
lasting treasure of all who are united with him in the “ Body of 
Christ.” Not that he will really be inoperative in the time being 
for good to others ; for the mere life, however retired, of one in 
habitual communion with Wisdom, breathes a sphere of wisdom 
which extends far beyond its definable bounds; and, as for the 
“narrowness” with which he is charged, he may answer that 
the power of cleaving 1s in proportion to the narrowness of the 
edge and the weight at its back ; and that the least of his words 
or actions may be of more effect in the world than the life’s labour 
of any of the herd of good people who are “ busied about much 
serving,” instead of sitting attentive at the feet of Truth. 
COVENTRY PATMORE. 











A Wayside Essay. 


MONG the many religious phenomena of the time, none 
is more significant than the awakening in a certain 
section of the Anglican Church to the inner sense of Catholic 
truth. Such tendency of mind as is evident, for example, in the 
authors of “Lux Mundi” must eventually work for the triumph 
of Catholicism over particular creed or fashion of truth. And 
“ Lux Mundi” was the expression of a widening circle among 
Anglicans which, with a spirit of loyalty to the past, is yet fully 
aware of the life of the present. A deep intelJectual insight into 
the primary dogmas of the Christian faith is its chief merit ; 
but other merit it has, as a protest against the rationalising 
theology of the day. Like the saintly Doctors of medieval 
time, the authors of “ Lux Mundi” accept the particular dogmas 
as first principles, to be explained, not proved : and rightly, for 
the direct proof of dogma is in its response to the full yearning 
of the human heart; all other proof is but a confirmation in 
reason or external fact of this primary conviction of the heart, 
and of little use where this is not first felt.* 
But a book may have a twofold value, as an exposition of 


*T the more gratefully acknowledge the value of “ Lux Mundi,” because it 
seems to me to set forth the only true zwellectual method of successfully 
coping with the rationalism of German thought and of fairly meeting the 
scientific movement of the day. Catholic theology, if it is to hold its own in 
intellectual circles, must take an independent basis of reason, and thus 
render itself independent of natural science ; for it zs of its nature indepen- 
dent of natural science, dealing as it does primarily with an order of phe- 
nomena distinct from the scientific phenomena. Of course, it will be 
understood that one may accept the method and general teaching of a book 
without assenting to every singular proposition it contains. 
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individual thought and asa practical motive power among men, 
in other words, it may have a literary value and a social. How, 
we would ask, has “Lux Mundi” and its kindred literature 
any social value? Is it potent for religious renovation such as 
the world now needs? The answer comes with no uncertain 
sound. Of direct renovating influence, the spirit of “Lux 
Mundi” has none; its power for renovation is but that of the 
precursor’s demand, an anticipation in some sort, more immie- 
diately a call. For its appeal is immediately to the intellect ; it 
is the answer of a Catholic spirit to its own rational conscience 
and an exposition of its belief in the presence of the new thought 
of to-day. But what if a man has no Catholic beliefs? To such 
a one “Lux Mundi” would come as an interesting psycho- 
logical analysis of another man’s soul, or as veriest religious cant 
—words without conscious significance. And the great majority 
of men have no Catholic beliefs, and are not conscious to them- 
selves of the necessity of Catholic beliefs. In the presence of 
such a fact, the genius of “ Lux Mundi” has but little power 
save perhaps to arouse in some thoughtful soul the tardy con- 
viction that Christian dogma is not as irrational as the world 
at large judges it to be. 

In truth, what the world now needs is a regeneration of 
spiritual instinct—a spiritualising of that instinctive conscious- 
ness upon which all men act in their daily lives. What the inner 
man wants is not intellectual but spiritual insight. The spiritual 
sense is dormant, lulled to sleep by the enervating listlessness 
of our daily moral lives. The materialism of thought of the 
past centuries has acted fearfully like a sapping corrosion upon 
the moral life even of the professedly orthodox, degrading the 
moral instinct into an instinct of expediency, secking the reason 
of itself in the necessity of conventionalism rather than in the 
necessity of life. Now a purely intellectual view of religion will 
but deepen the evil, and render it more irradicable: for philoso- 
phising and idealising give ‘plausible cover to a want of spiritual 
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energy and the absence of religious fe; the immediate result 
of which will be among more earnest men a philosophical moral- 
ity—a vanishing thing enough !—and among the less earnest, a 
philosophical immorality. But of religion there will be none; for 
religion is essentially life, not thought; common daily action, not 
transcendent idea. And with men at large,common daily action 
is utterly divorced from intellectual idea, and is founded only on 
conscious instinct or feeling—or on a want of such. For them, 
therefore, a more spiritual religion must be founded in a more 
spiritual instinct of life,and not in a more spiritual theory or 
idea. Now this is a fact of vast importance to a right appreci- 
ation of religious social work, and a fact that should commend 
itself especially to the Catholic mind. 

Among all religious institutions the Catholic Church alone has 
consistently held by this truth of social life ; and, indeed, her 
strength lies in the hold she maintains, not on the intellect, but 
upon the practical instinct. Christianity, rightly taken, is not a 
maker of the intellect so much as of a moral instinctive con- 
sciousness ; it is only indirectly an intellectual power. And the 
reason simply is that religion itself falls immediately on the 
practical moral instinct—man’s immediate motive power—and 
affects the intellect only through this motive power, by revealing 
to the intellectual vision higher instincts in man than would 
otherwise be revealed. All through her history the Church has 
acted upon this truth. And here we have the explanation of 
that enigmatical position held by the Church, in the eyes of the 
outer world, in regard to the intellectual movements of the ages. 
For it is a sad truth that the intellect unrestrained is in fact an 
aggressive foe of right instinct as it professes to be of pseudo- 
instinct. Ifthe world had always listened to the teaching of its 
masters of science of whatever description, there were little 
naturalness left in man, little spontaneity, and a vast deal more 
of forced life than there actually is. And any power—eccle- 
siastical or civil—that would take to itself to guard man’s 
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instinctive consciousness against the pseudo-consciousness of the 
theorists’ manufacture, must necessarily appear at times, and at 
frequently recurring times, a foe to intellectual progress. Not 
that it is really so; only such it will appear.* And so the 
Church has been proclaimed time after time the enemy of the 
intellect, whereas it was not the intellect that the Church was 
repressing so much as the attempt of philosophers and others to 
make the foundations of religion intellectual rather than moral. 
Thus it was that Erigena of mediazval fame was condemned and 
St. Anselm applauded : the one sought an intellectual reason of 
the religion already within him, the other would have made re- 
ligion dependent on the concepts of the brain, and would have 
given to men a philosophy under the name of religion ; which 
philosophy cannot be even the stable foundaticn of morals. 
Therefore within the Church religious renovation has rightly 
begun in a spiritualisation of the moral instinct: it was so in the 
thirteenth century, when Francis of Assisi worked among men ; 
and so it has always been. 

Turning again to that more spiritual understanding of religious 
dogma which we see growing up here and there around us, we 
recognise therein not the basis of a religious renovation, but a 
call for that renovation ; a call, loud and appealing to anyone 
who will but hear: one of many calls, but by far the most im- 
perative. For it is a call of positive anticipation and no vague 
pleading. Although its character is intellectual rather than 
moral, yet there is evident a spirituality of thought which denotes 
that the truth of religious renovation has already found a place 


*I do not mean to say that the attitude of Catholics towards intellectual 
movements has been such at all times as it might have been : only I would 
point out the natural principle behind such action. Popes are not gods, and 
the Catholic community on earth is not a community of Saints. Human 
motives must largely influence any human application of the divinest prin- 
ciples. Popes have erred in their policy ; the judgment of Catholics is often 
warped by prejudice, but not more so than the judgment of non-Catholic 
communities. But it is the fashion nowadays, as at all times, to deny natural 
principle to Catholic action : nor are Catholics themselves altogether guiltless 
in this respect. 
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in individual souls: which to us is a sign that such spiritualisa- 
tion of religious life and thought is needed urgently by the world 
at large. For the conscious individual is but a type of the un- 
conscious world around him, a forerunner in self-knowledge 
among his fellows. The high moral yearnings whichsome few 
men, scattered among the nation, have concerned themselves to 
trace and follow up into religious consciousness, must be some- 
where hidden in the tumultuous soul-movement of the present- 
day world, and needs but to be revealed in clear daylight to be 
felt and acknowledged by the daily man. Wherefore is the 
result of thought embodied in “Lux Mundi.” a sign by antici- 
pation of the more spiritual religious thought of a future day and 
among men at large Only, to repeat, such regeneration of 
religious thought must follow upon a regeneration of religious 
life; and this new life can be given only by an appeal to the 
moral instincts, which appeal mnst indeed come from within 
the Catholic Church. It is vain to seek a more spiritual interpre- 
tation of religious dogma until men have felt a more spiritual] 
interest in daily life. The dogmas of Christianity are the 
supreme truths of life. As men’s interest is in the immediate 
life around them, so will be their interest in those higher 
mysteries which complete life and give stability and finality to 


our moral acts. 
FATHER CUTHBERT, O.S.F.C. 
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UT in the stript November 
One only can remember 
May, sweet May, 
The dearest word to say 


The one sweet syllable 
Beseems her beauty well. 
Alack the flight together 
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Of leaf and brilliant feather ! 


One warms the heart, a-cold 
Because the year is old, 


And all its fires are dying, 
And all its voices crying, 


By love-sick memories 
} ‘Of May and sweet increase. 
Sweet are the thoughts of her 
As rose-leaves in a jar! 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 











On Gardening. 


i — have always been the sources of multitudinous 

quarrels; authors, scholars, scientists, and theologians have 
battled, with the energy of their own certainties, against each 
other. The more peaceful the profession the more terrible has 
been its professional animosity. Now another source of quarrel 
has to be added to the historic roll of causes. It is a question 
between gardeners. It seems strange that civil war could spring 
up between those who carry the arms of peace ; the pruning knife 
and the sickle of tradition bring thoughts and are the emblems 
of serenity and fruitfulness. But things change and develop: it 
would now seem that horticultural hatred is to be the latest folly 
of the sons of Adam. 

Of course, the disturbance is amongst the theorists. Mr. 
John Murray has brought out a book written by Mr. 
W. Robinson, F.L.S. Under the name of “Garden Design 
and Architects’ Gardens,’ it makes an acrimonious attack 
on formal gardens in general and some _ well-known 
architects in particular. The bringing out of two books 
—‘The Formal Garden in England, by Reginald Blom- 
field and F. Inigo Thomas, and “Garden Craft,” by John D. 
Sedding—gave the occasion for the onslaught. Mr. Robinson 
is certain that architects know nothing about gardening, and 
hints that they know less about architecture. But then the 
architects had used the name “ landscapist ” in a somewhat con- 
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temptuous sense. Mr. Robinson’s book is so innocent of style 
that it is often difficult to extract a definite meaning from its 
pages. This may partly arise from the nebulous nature—to 
the lay mind—of the art of landscape gardening. 

To bless all kinds of cultivated landscape appears to be the 
best way out of the imbroglio. Taking a great house as the 
centre, the makers of the landscape would seem to be three. 
I will call them the Formalist, the Informalist—/andscapist— 
and the Pastoralist. Immediately around the mansion comes 
the formal garden: its terraces, its geometric shapes, its level 
pathways form a broadened base to the greater structure: they 
are a transition from the sharp lines, both vertical and horizontal, 
of a building to the softened shapes of nature ; the flowers 
and creepers flowing over the pierced walls of the terraces 
help to prepare the way for the informal landscape. These 
structural methods also ensure a dryness about the house more 
wholesome surely than the damp lawn sweeping up to the 
windows, so advocated by Mr. Robinson. The pleasance is 
another feature of the surroundings of a great house which 
belongs to the formal order; this shall be treated of a little 
later. 

In the second circle—to speak in Dantesque fashion—we 
come to the region of the landscape gardener, technically so 
called. Here subtle arrangement modifies or emphasises th2 
chance effects of trees left to their own choice of site or of 
growth. Stretches of smooth verdure come where repose or 
breadth need to be expressed ; bracken feathers the earth where 
the surface breeze should be caught and mirrored ; the antlered 
heads may toss in harmony. After a space comes the fcrestal 


belt and the high grey palings of the park. These past, we glide 
without a shock into the agricultural landscape. Here rule the 
farmer, and the ploughman, and the shepherd. Here labour, and 
profit, and health, and a fatalistic discontent work together to 
give the normal country landscape. Thus is the central archi- 
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ecture surrounded by harmonious gradations of colour and 
shape until it must look from above an earth-born iris turned 
full circle. Doubtless this gives joy to the lofty flighted heron 
and to the more thoughtful and experienced crow. 

Lord Bacon begins his well-known essay “ Of Gardens” in 
this fashion: “God Almighty first planted a garden; and, 
indeed, it is the purest of human pleasures; it is the greatest 
refreshment of the spirit of man.” He then dwells long on 
flower names; as given by him they are full of odour, and 
colour, and comfortableness. He takes the seasons and analyses 
their possibilities. He says: “ { do hold it in the royal ordering 
of gardens, there ought to be gardens for all months in the year.” 
Then comes an aromatic inventory, in which he names the 
plants that have “fast flowers of their smells,” and those that 
have not. For this he gives his reason. “And because the 
breath of flowers is far sweeter in the air, where it comes and 
goes, like the warbling of music, than in the hand, therefore 
nothing is more fit for that delight than to know what be the 
flowers and plants that do best perfume the air.” Francis of 
Verulam would appear to have been a formalist who loved 
licence too; for within his “stately hedge,’ enclosing a liberal 
thirty acres cf pleasance, he would have large variety and simu- 
lated freedom. He was a sort of Unionist gardener. But that in 
his long list of flowers he does not mention the primrose we 
might have vindicated his institution of a certain latter-day 
League and of all its lovely dames. Of the great yew hedges I 
regret I cannot approve ; they are majestic but melancholy in 
their maturity, and afterwards they are draughty, sterile, and 
decadent. Remnants of such exist at Stonyhurst. Rather give 
me the walls immense of brick of Knole and of New Hall! 

Burnt out of the heart of the neighbour soil, the bricks, thin 
and scale-giving individually, are half omnipotent in their 
bonded masses. Deep throated at the cornice, the wall is 
weathered slopingly to its pointed summit. The bricks are 
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brigaded into a stern defensive array : the north and the east shall 
not appal them—have they not been vitalised by the creative kiln 
and the south and the sun that cherishes them ? The sun gives 
them his prodigal warmth; they keep it almost from solstice to 
solstice. They dare to imprison the harsh spirit of that short- 
lived conqueror, the snow, and to convert it, in the intervals of 
spring, into the warm wintriness of the whitest blcssoms of their 
embracing fruit trees. They cherish the apple bloom especially, 
because it is the treaty of peace between the snowdrop and the 
rose ; it unites in one incredible splendour of red and white the 
beauties of two reluctant flower sisters. 

I love the formal garden, the pleasance of old time. Being 
different, the methods of nature and the methods of art should 
pay court to each other throughout the sociable seasons ; even 
though art should bid good-bye at the great wrought-iron gates, 
within the walled garden nature and art are lovers for ever. “A 
garden enclosed, a garden enclosed,” is a refrain twice repeated 
in the Canticle of Canticles. “The plants are a paradise of 
pomegranates with the fruits of the orchard.” Within these 
mellow walls, “the hot noise of bees,’ the hum of innumerable 
wings, the radiant heat, the joyfulness of growth produce a sense 
of well-being and a comfort beyond that of apples. “ Arise, O 
north wind, and come, O south wind, blow through my garden 
and let the aromatical spices thereof flow.” 

One of the attractions of the formal garden is that man can 
see himself in every part of it; the most self-conscious and the 
most self-assertive of known creatures demands to meet himself 
in the spaces of time and of eternity : his anthropomorphism is 
universal and incorrigible. In the order of things he has set up, 
the garden takes its humble place: the more it is touched with 
humanity the more intimately is it beloved. To add piquancy 
to his own enjoyment man allows a certain liberty to captive 
nature; but he must be the ruler throughout, or, like a petulant 
school-boy, he will refuse to play. 
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There is a garden, in allegory, as it were, at my feet: it 
bloomed in a Persian loom centuries ago and was in argosy 
transferred from Trebizond, in later time, that its texture might 
become a text. Your right Eastern carpet is a garden in little. 
The design of it being within the limit of a glance is more 
obvious than that of the garden, the vastness and exuberance of 
which perplexes the eyesight. In the carpet there is lucid 
exposition of a principle: the thought once grasped is carried 
through delightful sequence to logical completion. The process 
brings variety in unity. Before monotony can come a metric 
freak of form and colour splashes it out of existence ; before the 
borders begin to weary us they change themselves like Lamias, 
the midmost shapes transform themselves, the narrows broaden, 
the widths contract themselves, geometry turns Proteus, the 
curved lines and the straight intertwine themselves rhythmically. 
Throughout all this glow the tinctures of the Orient : blues that 
are more than blue, reds that are faint with their burden of 
romance, yellows that have caught the hue of damascened 
scimitars of Ispahan, and some that are only the faded blood of 
tiger lilies. Here, there,and everywhere are scattered jewels 
of mosaic colour ; these are the lost brooches of dead princesses. 

“ Birds in the high hall garden are crying and calling;’ why do 
not our modern bards, instead of writing elegies in the news- 
papers, imitate the feathered admirers of Maud, and have a 
singing competition on the high garden terrace at Aldworth ? 
It would be at least as dignified and much more picturesque. 
They would give a new meaning to gradus ad Parnassum. 
Some precedent for such a course might surely be found in 
Provence ; then they might be asked in to sherry and biscuits ! 
It is true there would be risk of a worse thing befalling them at 
the hands of gardeners furious and obtuse. 

The author of the “ Novum Organum ” puts the art of garden- 
ing above even that of architecture; but then he sometimes 
loves a paradox. Nevertheless, as gardening should be ever 
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exalted I will finish with his encomium: ‘“ Without gardens, 
buildings and palaces are but gross handiworks; and a man 
shall ever see, that when ages grow to civility and elegancy, 
men come to build stately sooner than to garden finely: as if 


gardening were the greater perfection.” 


BERNARD WHELAN. 











God’s Birds. 


He prayeth best who loveth best, 
All creatures great and small ; 
For the dear God Who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all. 


THE BIRDS OF THE BIBLE. 

F course, all the birds are God’s, but the birds of the Bible— 
y which are those here treated—are especially His; for as 
men catch birds and put them into cages to sing for their pleasure, 
God has put these into His sacred Scriptures to magnify His 
name. On the first page of the Bible we read that “God 
created every winged fowl according to its kind. And God saw 
that it was good. And He blessed them, saying: Let the birds 
be multiplied upon the earth.” In the second chapter of Genesis 
Moses goes on to say: “The Lord God formed out of the 
ground all the fowls of the air.’ And the words recall a simple 
story, told by one of the early Christian writers, of the child- 
hood of Jesus. The legend runs that the Divine Child, at play 
one day with His little companions, was pleased to play the 
Creator before their wondering eyes. The boys made “out of 
the ground” a number of sparrows, and, being proud of their 
handiwork, clapped their hands together, as if to make them fly 
away. But what was the surprise of His little playmates to see 
that Jesus’s birds did, indeed, spring into life, full-fledged, and 
flew chirping away ; while their own—poor little creatures of 
creatures—remained on the ground, still sparrows of clay, never 
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to chirp a note, or move a wing. A lovely little tale it 1s, 
something like an echo of the sacred story, and a charming 
illustration of the fact revealed in the very wording of the 
account of the creation of the birds, that, as a quaint old writer 
puts it, “nature is the art of God.” 

We are told also in the same place that when all the birds 
were made, God “ brought them to Adam to see what he would 
call them.” How they were brought we are not informed ; but 
it would seem that, fresh from the hand of God, and with its 
creative touch still upon them, the birds (with the other animals) 
must have been attracted by the tender grace of the young 
Adam’s innocence; and seeing in him a clear reflection of their 
common Creator, to Whose “image and likeness” he alone was 
made, were gladly subject to his God-given “dominion over the 
fowls of the air.” It was with something of this same sure, 
primal instinct that the wild doves would come to St. Francis of 
Assisi and nestle fearlessly in his bosom. “ Adam called by 
their names all the fowls of the air ;” and though long centuries 
had elapsed before the days of Moses, yet when he wrote this 
history of the Creation, he could assure us that “ whatsoever 
Adam called any living creature the same is its name.” And 
from this it would seem that Adam gave the birds their sweet 
Hebrew names. 

In the verse I have chosen for my motto, Coleridge admirably 
sums up the spirit of St. Francis towards every creature of God, 
and especially towards the birds—whom the Saint so sweetly 
christened his “little sisters.” And that that spirit is of God— 
as, indeed, one would naturally and supernaturally suppose—is 
shown by the fact that sometimes in the Scriptures God, in His 
tenderness, speaks of the birds, and the same may, of course, 
be said of the other animals—almost as if they were human. 
In the ninth chapter of Genesis God makes a covenant with 
“all birds,” as well as with Noe and his family, that He will 
no more destroy the earth with the waters of a flood; and 
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to all alike sets, as a sign of His promise, His rainbow in 
the sky. And in the prophecy of Osee, God says in like 
manner: “In that day I will make a covenant with the fowls 
of the air” (ii. 18). 

God’s birds! The very name falls on the ear as a sursum- 
corda to things above. It was, perhaps, on some _ sweet 
summer day that Isaias, looking out with enraptured eye over 
the wide prospect of his prophecy, saw the vision of the 
elory that should be in the Church of Christ: at first sight 
he seems to see a drifting cloud of white; then, as it comes 
ever nearer and more near, though still in the far-off distance, 
he descries mere clouds no longer, but a large flight of snow- 
white birds; until at last, when the rapture is strong upon 
him, he knows them for what they are, the flocks of white- 
winged souls that crowd to the dovecotes of the house of God ; 
and he can answer his own question: “Who are these that 
fly as clouds and as doves to their windows?” (Ix. 8). And 
St. Paul, writing to the Hebrews, would seem to have 
had a similar sight before his mind’s eye (but now 
it is of white birds flying /vom the Church), when 
he called the souls of the blessed dead who had died in 
the Lord, “so great a cloud of witnesses over our head” (xii. 1). 
So some day shall all pure souls, new-fledged with light, and 
with wide white wings outspread to catch the least breath of the 
inspiration of God, speed their joyous way, with true homing 
instinct, to the happy dovecotes of their Heavenly Father’s 
house. 

In a kindred spirit, which is not without a divine inspiration 
of its own, an Irish poet, Miss Katharine Tynan—who is always 
at her best when she sings of the birds or the angels—tells in 
the following exquisite stanza what she sees among the rich 
clouds of a winter sunset, those white, moving masses, of which 
Ecclesiasticus (xliii. 15) could say: “The clouds fly out like 
birds,” 
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But the rain is gone by, and the day’s dying out in a splendour ; 
There is flight as of many gold wings in the heart of the sky: | 
God’s birds, it may be, who return from their ministry tender, [nigh. 
Flying home from the earth, like the earth-birds, when darkness 1s 
Gold plumes and gold feathers—the wings hide the roseate faces, 

But a glimmer of roseate feet breaks the massing of gold ; 

There’s gold hair blowing back, and a glimmer of one in clear spaces, 


A little child-angel, whose flight is less sure and less bold. 


It is interesting to note that Solomon, who contributed several 
passages to what may be called the supernatural history of the 
birds, was also in his wisdom—and long before Aristotle, who is 
called the father of this science—a great lover of their natural 
history. In the Third Book of Kings we read that “ He treated 
about trees from the cedar that is in Libanus unto the hyssop 
that cometh out of the wall; and he discoursed of beasts, and 
of fowls, and of creeping things, and of fishes” (iv. 33). If these 
wise words were ever written, as does not seem unlikely, they 
appear to have been for ever lost; and if they were inspired, 
as is not all-improbable, we can only wonder what God so chose 
to say to men of the creatures He has made, which only their 
Creator can know, as they are worthy to be known. 

But, by-the-by, as from a previous verse of the same chapter 
we may well conclude, Solomon sometimes discussed also the 
“fatted fowls” that were daily provided for his table; which, 
from their original name in the Hebrew Bible, would seem to 
have been white birds of some sort : geese perhaps, since swans 
were rather rare, though in other ways it was true of the King 
that all his geese were swans. 

Looking upon the manifestations of supreme power and 
wisdom in the wonders of the world, holy Job asks: ‘“ Who 
is ignorant that the hand of the Lord made all these things ?’ 
And if any such there be, to him he suggests, as the first step 
in his study of natural theology, to put to the little children 
of the air the first question of the Catechism, and to look for 
their ready answer. “Ask now the beasts,” he says, “and they 
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shall teach tliee ; and the birds of the air, and they shall tell 
thee” (xii.). Or, as one might say: “ Little birds, who made 
you?” And the little birds should answer: “ God.” 

Aélian, the historian, tells how a certain Libyan, named 
Psapho, taught a number of birds to say, “ Psapho is a god,” 
and then sent them far and wide into all the land to sing his 
praise. The birds, we are assured, did not forget the message 
they had to deliver ; and the Africans, from hearing it so often 
soon came to pay divine honours to Psapho. A beautiful fiction 
that! though, at the best, but a faint shadow of the beautiful 
fact that the birds that “ fly over the earth under the firmament 
of Heaven,” in many ways, by their nests, and their song, and 
their flight, proclaim aloud the praises of the power and the 
providence of God. This is doubly true of the birds of the 
Bible, those favoured ones of which the inspired secretaries of 
the Word of God wrote at His dictation ; and especially of 
those few—God’s birds, indeed—which were blessed by the 
speech of the sacred lips of the Word of God Incarnate. And 
as the birds know God, so God knows them: “I know all the 
fowls of the air” (Ps. xlix. 11). Evidences of this knowledge 
so far as the Bible reveals it, are gathered together in the 
following pages. Read as it should be, with the remembrance 
fresh in the heart that we, too, as well as the birds, are in God’s 
tender care, and are, as our Blessed Lord said, in His sermon 
on the mount, “of much more value than they,” this little 
book will help us, in its measure, to make the second part 
of those other sweet words of His as true as the first is true: 
“T know Mine, and Mine know Me.” 

As we read of these birds in many a beautiful passage of the 
Bible, we shall in thought see them and hear them in the many 
beautiful scenes of their happy haunts, by mountain, moor, or 
stream. At one time the eagle shall soar above Lebanon in 
the blue reaches of his native heaven; and anon, the cventle 
dove shall coo from her nest in the olive-gardens of Gethsemane; 
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here, in the moonlight, the picturesque heron shall be seen 
standing on one leg in the papyrus-reeds on the shores of the 
Sea of Galilee ; there the first flight of swallows shall set out 
for the earliest northern summer, coming to us with the glorious 
sunlight of the Holy Land, like a benediction, still upon their 
wings ; or, tenderest sight of all, we shall see the hen gathering 
her chickens under her wings, where hard by, from the abund- 
ance of His Sacred Heart, full of unutterable longings and 
infinite regrets, Jesus spoke to the people of Jerusalem of all 
that might have been. 

Returning to our own shores, the birds of the Bible will, even 
here, help us to realise more and more that this world is God’s 
world, although it is not His best ; and while waiting for that 
better world, to trust in hope 


And look through nature up to nature’s God. 


THE RAVEN. 

THE raven has the honour of being the first bird individually 
mentioned int he Bible, and, therefore, has the right to the first 
place in any record of God’s birds. His name occurs for the first 
time in the eighth chapter of Genesis, where we read that when 
Noe wished to see if the waters of the Flood had now ceased 
upon the face of the earth, “ opening the window of. the Ark, 
(he) sent forth a raven ; which went forth and did not return 
till the waters were dried up upon the earth ;” that is to say, did 
not return at all. 

That the raven, of all birds, was chosen to be the Patriarch’s 
first messenger, was owing, we may be sure, to his well-known 
sagacity, and to the fact of his being a bird of the storm; so 
that, should he not return to the Ark, he might at least be safe 
from stress of wind and wave. Naturally, however, Noe, know- 
ing him to be a carrion bird, must have feared for his return ; 
and quite as naturally the raven would never dream of returning, 
since he could have so good a time of it in the mountains, whose 
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tops had already appeared. But since the Patriarch would be 
sure to be more careful of the unclean birds than of the clean— 
having in his keeping, as we may see from the seventh chapter 
of Genesis, but two pairs of the former species for seven pairs of 
the latter—lest any should be lost of all the creatures God had 
committed to his care, it is, perhaps, not too much to suppose 
that there must have been some other special] reason for deciding 
in favour of giving the exploring mission to the raven. Perhaps 
it was that during those dark and dreary days he had spent 
upon the waters, the friend of God, as is in our own day so 
common, had made a friend of that bird, and so trusted him to 
return, as he would not trust another. 

The poets are usually very hard upon the raven, heaping up 
epithet on epithet against him, and sometimes adding insult to 
injury ; and all, forsooth, because he is a carrion-bird. Ah! 
poets, if the raven could only answer you, he would remind 
you that you also, too many of you, sometimes feed on carrion, 
and without the justification of a God-given instinct. Perhaps 
“Caw! Caw!” in the bird-language is really your reproach. 
Poor “innocent blacknesses,” like the young sweeps in Lamb’s 
delightful essay, the ravens are not nearly so black as they have 
been painted-—or daubed. And, after all, they have reparation 
done them: the raven is immortal in history and in Christian 
art, besides being made much of in the Bible. 

“ All that is of the raven kind according to their likeness ”’ is 
included in the lists of birds who were forbidden as food by 
the Mosaic law, and whose carcasses even it was not permissible 
to touch, as you may see from the eleventh chapter of Leviticus 
and its parallel passages in the fourteenth of Deuteronomy. And 
yet the raven, which must have been even while living an 
object of dislike to the Jews, is chosen by God also as His 
special messenger ; nay, we may even say, as His angel (for the 
word “angel” means messenger), and he is sent on an errand 
on which, some time after, an angel is despatched. What a 
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lesson of tolerance God gives to men in conferring on such a bird 
such a unique distinction! In little things as in great His words 
are true: “My thoughts are not your thoughts, nor your ways 
My ways” (Isaias lv. 8). 

But to our story. When the Prophet Elias had, at the com- 
mand of God, brought a drought upon the land of Israel, in 
punishment of the sins of its wicked King, Achab, and the King 
sought to kill him, the Lord said to Elias: “ Hide thyself by the 
torrent of Carith : there thou shalt drink of the torrent ; and I 
have commanded the ravens to feed thee there.” And the sacred 
writer goes on to say: “ And the ravens brought him bread and 
tlesh in the morning, and bread and flesh in the evening” (3 
Kings xvil.). So the ravens—one pair of them, as we may well 
suppose—wiping out by their faithfulness to God the family dis- 
grace of unfaithfulness to Noe, took breakfast and supper to the 
Prophet day after day, never eating—though ravens are amongst 
the most voracious of birds—the flesh they must have fourd so 
savoury, or the bread they must have found so sweet, never 
eating it themselves nor carrying it home to their young ones 
clamouring in the nest. 

And so, in their turn, God feeds the ravens, young and old. 
In the Book of Job Heasks : “ Who provideth food for the raven, 
when her young ones cry to God, wandering about, because they 
have no meat ?” (xxxvili. 41). “When her young ones cry to 
God ;”—yes! that is it, when, in the way that God Himself has 
taught them, they say: “Give us this day our daily bread.” 
The Psalmist says that God “giveth their food to the young 
ravens that call upon Him ” (Ps. cxlvi. 9); and God, made Man, 
gives His own answer to His own olden question, saying to us: 
‘“ Consider the ravens ; for they sow not, neither do they reap, 
neither have they storehouse nor barn, and God feedeth them” 
(St. Luke xii. 24). From the sixth chapter of St. Matthew it 
would appear that Our Lord went on to enlarge His reference, 
and to show that our Heavenly Father’s providence is not con- 
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fined to any class of men, but is extended over all, speaking, as 
He does, in the same terms of God’s care over all “the birds of 
the air”; and asking us, here as there: “ Are not you of much 
more value than they?” 

We are not bidden to have so great a trust in God as had the 
Prophet by the torrent of Carith ; we are not asked to have so 
great a faith in His providence as have the ravens and the other 
birds of the air, for the birds, unlike the ants, and the bees, and 
the squirrels, have neither storehouse nor barn, which it is 
allowable to us to have; and they literally trust God always to 
give them their daz/y bread. An idle trust, no work and all prayer, 
God does not want, for “God helps those who help themselves.” 
Such a trust were like that of children distributing comfits to 
their play-fellows, with their “Open your mouth, and shut your 
eyes, and see what God will send you.” It is an undue care, a 
being “solicitous” for life and the means of life, that is con- 
demned in the Gospel. We must remember what Our Lord has 
said: “ Your Father knoweth that you have need of all these 
things. Seek ye, therefore, firs¢, the kingdom of God, and His 
justice, and all these things shall be added unto you.” In that 
spirit we may sow, and not forget that it is God Who waters the 
seed ; we may reap, and be thankful to God Who gives the 
increase. It is in this spirit too that we shall remember that 
“not in bread alone doth man live,” and think of that Bread of 
Life of which St. Matthew, in his version of the Lord’s Prayer, 
so well reminds us, when he says: “Give us this day our super- 
substantial bread ;” that sustenance of the soul which Calderon, 
the great poet-priest of Spain, so sweetly calls : 

Bread, whose cost doth ne’er increase, 
Though no rain in April fall. 

It is long since God worked that miracle morning and evening 
for the Prophet. But a thousand years later He wrought a like 
wonder, through the ministry of a raven, every day for sixty 
years, in favour of St. Paul, the first hermit, as you may read _ in 
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the history of his life. And still to-day Almighty God, to Whom 
a thousand years are as one day, deigns to work His wonders 
when He will, even outside the paths of His ordinary provi- 
dence. The very earth we tread, the very air we breathe, are 
full of miracle and mystery. The yearly wonder of the harvest 
ceases to be a miracle only because it is so regular an occur- 
rence. Year by year, He Who once changed water into wine, 
at the marriage-feast of Cana, changes the rains and the dews 
into the wine of the growing grape; year by year, He Who 
multiplied the loaves and the fishes in the olden time, multiplies, 
beyond count, the fishes in the sea, for the net of the fisher, and 
the grain of the sower a hundred-fold for the sickle of the 
reaper. Let him who questions God’s providence go out into 
the fields, and read the golden answer of the autumn to the 
doubtings of the spring. And as to miracles; the morning 
Mass is a daily reminder of God’s power, whereby the wine and 
corn of the harvest, the food and drink of the body, are changed 
into God’s own Body and Blood, to allay the hunger and thirst 
of our souls.) Why, God is so good, and man stands so much 
in need of His goodness, for both body and soul, that it would, 
indeed, be a miracle if miracles did not happen. 

Our brother, the raven, has his place in the poetry, as well 
as in the history and the moralities of the Bible. In the Canticle 
of Canticles (v. 11.), his Hebrew name, Oved, which means “ black,” 
and was not improbably the very name Adam gave him in the 
beginning, is recalled by the Spouse, where she says of the 
Beloved, “his locks (are) as branches of palm-trees, black as a 
raven.” Have you ever really seen the full beauty of the bird’s 
black plumage? The iridescence of the raven’s wing will com- 
pare favourably with the iris-hue on the neck of the dove. If 
you have ever seen doves and ravens feeding together, as I have, 
these kindred colours—caught, as it might seem, from the first 
rainbow—shining alike on the ground of white feathers and of 
black, the former of which is so much preferred, could hardly 
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fail to bring to your mind the consoling assurance of our 
Blessed Lord, that Our Father, Who is in Heaven, “ maketh His 
sun to rise upon the good and bad, and raineth upon the just 
and the unjust ” (St. Matt. v. 45). 

In Proverbs (xxx. 17) the raven is referred to as a carrion- 
bird : “ The eye that mocketh at his father,” it says, “and that 
despiseth the labour of his mother in bearing him, let the ravens 
of the brooks pick it out, and the young eagles eat it.” And 
the sentence reminds us that the raven begins his fell work 
upon the dead by picking out the eyes of a corpse, as if, with 
the Ancient Mariner, he feared “the curse in a dead man’s eye.” 
His being a carrion-bird accounts for his inclusion in the lists 
of the unclean, in the second of which “the night-crow ” also is 
specially mentioned by name. 

It is, as the Vulgate shows, this same bird that is taken by 
David as a type of utter loneliness and of grief as black as 
night, when he says: “I am like a night-raven in the house” 
(Ps. ci. 7). This bird is unknown to naturalists, but both its 
Scriptural names are to be found in our poets; and it would 
seem to be some member of the great family of the crows. 

To this family also belongs our common friend, the jackdaw, 
that dear little negro with the pale blue eyes. He is once 
mentioned by name in the Bible—only once, but just as often 
as some of his betters—and Jeremias seems to think of him, in 
the way we commonly do, as “the steeple-loving daw.” In the 
epistle he wrote to his countrymen captive in Babylon, to keep 
them from the danger of falling into idolatry, the Prophet says 
of the idols of the Babylonians, “they can do nothing, and are 
as daws between Heaven and earth” (Baruch vi. 53). 

Finally, the Raven is noticed by Isaias, where, foretelling 
the ruin and desolation of Idumaea, he says that “the ibis and 
the raven shall dwell in it” (xxxiv.11). Sophonias too, in his 
prophecy of ruin to Ethiopia and Assyria, sees in this bird the 
symbolism of woe (ii. 14): and still to-day, as we read that 
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warning so long fulfilled, from the silent page of the Prophet 
like the bird of doom above the door in Poe’s dark poem, “ the 
raven on the upper post” croaks monotonously and everlastingly 


the one weird word, “ Nevermore !” 


THE DOVE. 
OUR sister, the dove, as St. Francis of Asisi used to call her, ts 
another of the few birds which, so far as the Gospels tell us, were 
the only ones mentioned by our Blessed Lord. Indeed, she may 
well be called God’s favourite among the birds, the bird of God 
par excellence ; for it was in the visible form of a dove that the 
Holy Ghost came down upon Jesus, after His baptism in the 


Jordan. 
Horace sings how, once upon a time, when, as a child, tired 


with play, he had fallen asleep, the woodland doves, famous in 
story, came and covered him as he lay with the young leaves 
of the sacred laurel and the myrtle—(prophetic these, no doubt, 
of the poet-wreath he should one day wear !)—to keep him safe 
from the deadly vipers and the ravenous bears. According to 
our own old ballad of the “‘ Babes in the Wood ” it was “ Robin- 
redbreast piously did cover them with leaves,” as they lay in 
their long, last sleep; but, as the older Latin ode makes clear, 
we must give the dove—though not without regret—the credit 
of having been the first to do a child so sweet a service. And 
as I read again the Roman poet, I wonder whether, pagan as he 
was, he may not have been thinking of the Bible narrative of 
Noe and the dove, when he sang of the woodland doves as 





“famous in story.” 
A poet of our own time celebrates 


The dove that perched upon the Tree of Life, 
And made her bed among its thickest leaves ; 


but it is only on the wings of fancy that he has been able to 
soar beyond the bird’s earliest history in the first pages of the 


Bible. 
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There we read that when Noe found that the raven he had 
sent forth from the Ark did not return to him, “he sent forth 
also a dove after him, to see if the waters had now ceased 
upon the face of the earth. But she, not finding where her 
foot might rest, returned to him into the Ark, for the waters 
were upon the whole earth ; and he put forth his hand and 
caught her and brought her into the Ark. And having waited 
yet seven other days, he again sent forth the dove out of the 
Ark. And she came to him in the evening, carrying a bough of 
an olive-tree with green leaves in her mouth. Noe, therefore, 
understood that the waters were ceased upon the earth. And he 
stayed yet other seven days, and he sent forth the dove, which 
returned not any more unto him ” (Genesis viil.). 

So runs the beautiful record. The faithful dove, in spite of 
its year-long captivity and the rapture of the rest in the branches 
of the wind-stirred olive-trees, returns time and again to the 
Ark, and comes back no more, only when her continued absence 
isa sign to Noe as her previous home-comings had been. It 
may be, indeed, that she had left a brood of nestlings with her 
mate, for it was now the springtime of the year, and that she 
returned to her nest only until they were fully fledged and 
needed her care no longer. But if so, God added a special 
meaning of His own to the instincts of the dove. And during 
the days that the Patriarch had still to remain shut up in the 
Ark, how his heart must have gone out in longing to hear his 
happy truant dove murmuring for her mate still a captive! He 
might have sung then what Solomon sang long after in the 
Canticle of Canticles : “Winter is now past, the rain is over and 
gone. The flowers have appeared in our land; the time of 
pruning is come ; the voice of the turtle is heard in our land ” 
(um. #1, 42). 

As Noe put forth his hand from the window of the Ark, and 
brought in the weary dove, that could find no rest for the sole o 
her foot, wandering over the wide waste of waters ; so, when 
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weary of the world, our souls fly away home, God will put forth 
His hand from Heaven and draw them in, stroking the wet 
wings weak from battling with the stormy winds and waves, 
and bid them rest in peace in His eternal bosom. 

God commanded Abram to offer in sacrifice “a turtle and a 
pigeon ” (Genesis xv. 9); and in several places in Leviticus and 
Numbers, “two turtles or two young pigeons” are ordered, in 
certain circumstances, to be offered to the Lord. The poor, 
lepers and others, were allowed, because of their poverty, to 
make this same offering instead of the more costly gifts that 
were at times prescribed (Lev. v,. xiv.). For the mother 
especially, after the birth of a child, it was ordained that she 
should sacrifice “a lamb of a year old, and a young pigeon ora 
turtle ; and if her hand find not sufficiency, and she is not able 
to offer a lamb, she shall take two turtles or two young pigeons” 
(Lev. xii.). It was of this indulgence in favour of the poor that 
our Blessed Lady, as St. Luke tells us (ii. 24), took advantage 
on the day of her purification. Ah! she had only one little 
lamb that slept in her bosom, the Lamb of God, and His time 
had not yet come; but that day of sacrifice was to come at last, 
and when it came then was she poor indeed. 

In the course of time doves for the sacrifices came to be sold 
ina part of the Temple; but that this was an abuse is plain 
from the fact that on one occasion our Blessed Lord cast out 
from the Temple, and severely rebuked, “them that sold doves,” 
(St. John ii. $4) ; and one another, He even “ overthrew the chairs 
of them that sold doves,” in expelling them from the sacred 
precincts (St. Matt. xxi. 12, St. Mark xi. 15). Perhaps it wasa 
turtle-dove that had escaped from some poor leper, or some 
sweet new-made mother, or from the red hand of some sacrific- 
ing priest, and had found sanctuary in the Temple—and the 
same might be said of its companion, the sparrow, which also 
was a bird of sacrifice—which made the Psalmist envious of its 
familiar nearness to God, as appears from the following words 
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of ardent desire: “ How lovely are Thy tabernacles, O Lord of 
hosts, my soul longeth and fainteth for the courts of the Lord ! 
My heart and my flesh hath rejoiced in the living God. For 
the sparrow hath found herself a house, and the turtle a nest 
for herself, where she may lay her young ones: Thy altars, O 
Lord of hosts, my King and my God. Blessed are they that 
dwell in Thy house, O Lord: they shall praise Thee for ever 
and ever” (Ps. Ixxxiii), The “altars” of God,—the principal 
part of the Temple put for the whole—were, one cannot help 
thinking, a fit and proper place for a dove to rear her brood in, 
and thus, almost like a human mother, present them to the Lord 
and make them holy from their early days, like the children in 
whose behalf they might one day be offered. 

But there is also a touch of heavenly home-sickness in that 
song of the Psalmist ; “ for better,” he says to God, “is one day 
in Thy courts, above thousands.” And yet in a very different 
mood the same sweet singer of Israel had sighed: “ Who will 
give me wings like a dove, and I will fly and be at rest?” And 
he adds: “ Lo, I have gone far off, flying away ; and I abode in 
the wilderness. I waited for Him that hath saved me from 
pusillanimity of spirit and a storm” (Ps, liv.). ‘ Who will give 
me wings like a dove?”—it is the old cry of the human heart, 
ever old and ever new, its weary cry for rest when, as seen in the 
particular case of David, it is troubled, and the fear of death is 
upon it, and darkness hath covered it. And only for a time 
even solitude can save us from “pusillanimity of spirit and a 
storm.” The reason and the remedy for this unrest, the cause 
and the cure of this longing for we know not what, are made 
clear to us in that kindred cry that went up to God from the 
heart of the great St. Augustine: “Thou hast made us for Thy- 
self, and our heart is restless, until it rests in Thee!” Now are 
the week-days and the work-days of life, then shall be the rest of 
the eternal Sabbath. 

While the other doves remain with us all the year round, the 
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turtle is a summer migrant. It is a bird of passage also in the 
Holy Land, as it was long ago when Jeremias wrote that it 
“observed the time of (its) coming” (viii. 7); and the vast 
numbers of doves that crowd the olive groves of Damascus, or 
the oleanders on the shores of the Sea of Galilee, are year by 
vear a living commentary on those words of the Prophet. That 
these birds return from afar, and even, as it would seem, to their 
old resting-places, is shown again by the Prophet Osee, where, 
speaking of the return of the people of God from captivity, he 
writes : “They shall fly away like a bird out of Egypt, and like 
a dove out of the land of the Assyrians ; and I will place them 
in their own houses, saith the Lord” (xi. 11). And Solomon, 
as we have seen, just like our own poets who sing of the 
“darling of the spring,” the cuckoo, gives it as a sure sign of 
the return of spring, that “the voice of the turtle is heard in 
our land.” 

But, better known than the constant tur tur of the turtle, that 
other dove-note, soft and sad, which, after Virgil, Tennyson, in 
his murmuring verse, has so well called 

The moan of doves in immemorial elms ; 


that gentle cooing, which seems like the voice of some dreaming 
cuckoo, is almost heard once and again, as we turn the leaves 
of our Bible, as though we walked at eve through the darkling 
woodlands, and caught the plaintive monotone. Now, it is 
Isaias, saying of himself and his people: “We shall lament 
as mournful doves” (lix. 11); and again, King Ezechias, singing 
in his canticle: “I will cry like a young swallow ; I will medi- 
tate like a dove” (Isaias xxxviii. 14); and yet again, Nahum, 
the Prophet, who says of Ninive: “ Her bond-women were led 
away mourning as doves, murmuring in their hearts ”’ (ii. 7). 
The beauty of the dove’s plumage, as the golden sunlight 
danced upon it, took the Psalmist’s fancy, and suggested to him 
the comparison of “the wings of a dove covered with silver, 
and the hinder parts of her back with the paleness of gold” 
(Ixviil. 14). And in the Canticle of Canticles, Solomon sur- 
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passes himself in the following allusions to the beauty of this 
bird, and particularly her charms of cheek and eye. The 
Belovéd says to the Spouse: “Thy cheeks are beautiful as 
the turtle-dove’s” (i. 9); “ Behold thou art fair, O my love! 
behold thou art fair! thy eyes are as those of doves” (i. 14). 
“How beautiful art thou, my love, how beautiful art thou! 
thy eyes are doves’ eyes” (iv. 1). So, too, in her description of 
the Beloved who is lost, the Spouse returns his praise with 
interest, saying that “ His eyes (are) as doves upon brooks 
of waters, which are washed with milk, and sit beside the 
plentiful streams” (v. 12). Of course, the Beloved is Jesus 
Christ, and the Spouse is the faithful soul overflowing with 
love of Him. In several other places of this divine poem 
“my dove” is also used as a term of endearment. 

Figuratively also, Jerusalem is “the dove,” in the prophecy of 
Sophonias (iii. 1). And Jeremias, speaking of the going into 
and the returning from, captivity, says: “their land is laid 
waste because of the wrath of the dove” (xxv. 38); and: “ For 
fear of the sword of the dove every man shall return to his 
people” (1. 16); meaning thereby the Babylonians, who had a 
dove on their standards, as though one should indicate the old 
Roman power by mentioning the Roman eagles. 

The place where the rock-dove loves to build{her nest is 
noticed by Jeremias with a particularity that would almost seem 
to show that he had found one in such a spot: perhaps, when 
as a boy, he had gone bird-nesting, ere the burden of the Lord 
was laid upon him. “ Leave the cities, and dwell in the rock,” 
he says, “you that dwell in Moab: and be like the dove that 
maketh her nest in the mouth of the hole in the highest place” 
(xIviii. 28). And figuratively, Solomon sings of “ my dove in 
the clefts of the rock, in the hollow places of the wall” (Canticle 
of Canticles ii. 14). 

The timidity of the dove is remembered by Ezechiel, who 
says of the destruction of the Israelites: “They shall be in the 
mountains like doves of the valleys, all of them trembling, every 
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one for his iniquity” (vii. 16); and by Osee who records: 
“Ephraim is become as a dove that is decoyed, not having a 
heart ” (vii. II, 12). 

But it is in the New Testament that the Bible says its most 
perfect word in its long litany in praise of the dove. Her general 
character is recalled to mind in that precept of prudent simplicity 
which our Blessed Lord enjoined upon His Apostles, in sending 
them forth into the world: “Be ye wise as serpents, and simple 
as doves” (St. Matt. x. 16) ; or, as an old writer more pointedly 
puts it to each of us: 


That thou mayest injure no man, dove-like be ; 
And serpent-like, that none may injure thee. 


And if you open your Testament at the third chapter of St 
Luke’s Gospel, you willsee that when Jesus had just been bap- 
tised by John in the Jordan, “ Heaven was opened, and the 
Holy Ghost descended in a bodily shape as a dove upon Him.” 
St. Matthew and St. Mark say that Jesus saw the sacred sight ; 
and St. John adds that John the Baptist gave testimony that he 
himself had seen it. An honourable mention this, a fourfold 
praise, and one that brings more glory to the dove than all the 
others that we have gathered from all the pages of the Bible ; 
for the memory of the baptism of Jesus casts round every dove 
a halo of grace and glory. At our own baptism, too, and visible 
to the eyes of the Angels, the Holy Ghost, the Dove, descended 
into our hearts ; and there He remains, fostering by His care the 
sweet fruits of His spirit, until, in due time, like young doves in 
the nest, are fledged “charity, joy, peace, patience,” and all the 
rest of the heavenly brood of grace. 

Perhaps it was also in the visible shape of a dove, as Christian 
art has so often represented, that the Holy Ghost overshadowed 
the Blessed Virgin at the moment of the Incarnation: I love to 
think of Him then as God’s own carrier-dove, bringing down to 
her from Heaven the great message of salvation. 


JOHN PRIESTMAN. 
(To be continued.) 


A Greek Monk's Tale. 


HEN as in an Eastern summer the sun blazes the 
livelong day through a burning sea of light, it is 

only when he disappears that the first sensation of relief 
from the intense heat is experienced; for scarce has he 
sunk when there rises up a soft cool breeze, which seems to 
breathe fresh life into weary men and birds and beasts. This 
evening breeze is named the Imbat, and never was its reviving 
influence more gratefully felt than by a party of travellers who, 
years since, might have been seen toiling one evening along 
a rocky mountain path in Albania. An Englishman and _ his 
daughter, mounted on the strong sure-footed horses of the 
country, rode on in front, guided by a black-eyed Albanian 
youth, who leapt from rock to rock like a chamois. Two well- 
armed Greek servants followed, and an Italian cook, immersed 
among the pots and pans which shared with him a somewhat 
unsteady seat on the back of the baggage mule, brought up the 
rear. The rocky path was in truth like a passage, of which the 
walls were thick bushes of myrtle and oleander, and over their 
heads rose hill on hill, clothed in variegated wood, that grew 
in rich luxuriance. Beneath their feet lay a wide shadow- 
less plain, sweeping down to the sea, still bright with the 
lingering sunbeams, and relieved by a dark grove of pines 
in the distance. The fair form of earth had a spirit too 
in the memories of the past that gave to every rock and stone a 
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voice. But from the dawn of day the travellers had been in 
motion ; their horses were weary, their lips were parched with 
thirst, and one object alone had now any interest for them, the 
picturesque little Monastery, perched on the summit of a lofty 
projection, to which they were slowly ascending, in the hope 
that the Monks would give them shelter for the night. Soon 
winding up the steep and difficult ascent, they reached the 
quaint old building, which, with its vineyards gathered round it, 
and its little chapel of the true Byzantine architecture, formed 
the only sign of human habitation for miles around. The tra- 
vellers paused at the arched gateway of rough stone that led into 
a court, rendered cool and pleasant by the shade of a huge 
platanus, and the murmur of the water in a sculptured fountain 
far more ancient than the Convent itself. 

The clatter of the horses’ hoofs attracted the attention of the 
inmates, in whose quiet lives the smallest incident was an event. 
One by one they came hurrying to the door from different 
quarters : few in numbers (for the Monasteries in Greece, though 
not altogether interdicted, were partially suppressed), and 
forming a very picturesque group as they clustered beneath the 
gateway in their modest and simple dress. Presently they 
all made way hastily, and the Igoumenos, or Superior, passed 
amongst them and came forward. He was a fine-looking 
old man, his silver beard and flowing white hair contrasting 
against his black cap and long dark robe. He welcomed the 
“nglishman with great cordiality, saying that this hour in which 
he first beheld his guests should henceforward be named the 
good ; and he gave a fervent blessing to the Greek servants, who 
pressed forward to kiss his hands. One of them, who spoke 
Italian, interpreted his master’s request for a night’s lodging, and 
the old man answered instantly that the stranger would be as a 
light in his dwelling ; that he would willingly receive them all, the 
servants, the horses, the mule; but—here he paused, and there 
seemed to be a great struggle between his common rule and _ his 
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hospitalit y—‘“ but not the lady!” The Greek ventured to expos- 
tulate ; but he shook his head very decidedly, and all the Monks 
behind him shook theirs. The Englishman looked dismayed at 
the prospect of dragging his weary daughter another ten miles— 
the distance of the nearest village. She herself, however, thought 
she could perceive on the old man’s face much of that happy 
expression which betokens loving-kindness to all earth’s children. 
She urged her tired horse towards him, and stooping down, said 
in his own language: “ Father, I have ridden many miles to-day 
and I am very tired.” At these few words, uttered by a stranger 
in a tongue which always has a singular effect on a Greek, the 
old man turned hastily to the Monks, who had not heard the 
appeal, and exclaimed: “ My sons, she has ridden many miles, 
and she is very weary ;” then, without waiting for their appro- 
bation, he bade her dismount, and the brethren hastened to open 
the gate. 

The Superior led his guest through the open court into the 
Monastery, with steps far more feeble than those of the tired 
strangers he was tending so carefully. In the interior of the 
Convent were a number of long, low passages, which conducted 
the Superior to his own room ; and, opening the door, he intro- 
duced them to what he rightly called his humble apartment. It 
was neat and clean, and abundantly decorated with old engravings 
of Saints ; but the furniture was very scanty, consisting only of 
a table covered with books of devotion, a few chairs, and a broad 
wooden bench placed against the wall, having at one end of it a 
carpet and a small cushion stuffed with straw. “This is the only 
couch I| have to offer you, my daughter,” said he with a smile; 
“but may you never know a sleep less tranquil than that which 
I nightly enjoy when stretched on it!” He remained with his 
guests till he had seen their supper brought in, consisting of 
grapes and the coarse brown bread of the country; but he 
refused to partake himself even of this simple fare, and left them 
with many wishes for their good repose and pleasant dreams. 
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Wrapped in their cloaks, and extended on this wooden sofa, they 
might have doubted the likelihood of his wishes being fulfilled ; 
but their fatigues and the deep quiet of the place ensured repose. 
At break of day all were astir to prepare for the departure of the 
guests; and after breakfast, the younger traveller, still much 
fatigued, had thrown herself once more upon the couch, when 
the Superior entered. Her gave her a paternal blessing, and 
then, begging her to raise her head, he drew from under the 
pillow where she had slept a small bag of dollars, containing 
perhaps ten pounds of English money. Having taken out a 
small coin, he replaced it, and said with a smiie: “ You see how | 
trust the English, since I let you sleep all night with my whole 
fortune under your pillow.” 

“Your whole fortune?” she said in surprise. 

“Yes,” he answered, “and I am rich indeed. My wants are 
few, my wishes fewer,and my necessities all supplied. Daughter, 
when you have lived as long as I, you will know that there is 
but one good thing to be desired upon this earth, and that is to 
be at peace with God and man. But Heaven forbid that ever 
you should come to this knowledge by lessons so bitter as those 
by which I came to mine.” 

As the old man spoke there passed a shadow over his face, 
that expression which supplies the place of tears in the eyes ot 
a strong man. His guest took his hand gently, and said: 
“You have suffered much, Father ; tell me your history, that 
I may learn from it the lessons it has taught you.” 

“You are right,” he answered ; “ to what end are the aged left 
to cumber the earth, except it be to teach the young, ere they 
sow the seeds of folly themselves, what bitter fruits are to be 
reaped ?” 

They went out together into the fresh morning air, scented 
with the myrtle and the orange flowers in the garden, and sat 
down on the rough stone seat beneath the gateway. There 
with the clear rivulet murmuring at her feet, and the bright 
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mountain landscape spread out before her, the English girl 
listened to the story of the old Greek Monk. 

“Daughter, these grey hairs and these withered hands have 
already told you that I am very old. The season of my earliest 
youth was passed whilst yet this, my dear country, was in the 
hands of our Moslem tyrants, and her children were ignominious 
slaves; ere there was even an indication of her sudden and 
glorious awaking from that lethargy which held her so long in a 
hateful submission. My father was a man comparatively wealthy, 
for he possessed several vineyards and a house and garden in 
the village of Minidi.” 

“What! the village of the renegades ?” asked the listener. 

“The same; and you do well to call it the village of the 
renegades, for such the inhabitants were indeed, when later, in 
the noble struggle for independence, they could consent to side 
with tyrants. You will hear, my child, how this treachery in- 
fluenced my fate. Meanwhile, my father and mother dwelt with 
their numerous children, in their humble home, uncheered by 
even a far-off hope of release from our bondage to the Turks. 
Assuredly it is a bitter thing to be a slave; it is a bitter thing to 
yield to the oppressors the fruits of the honest labour, so cheer- 
fully performed in the hope that the toil may profit some dear 
child, or faithful wife, or aged mother: but there are joys freely 
given us by our Creator which the impotent cruelty of man can 
never altogether destroy. It cannot sap the springs whose 
sources are in our own selves, and whilst one kindly tie of earth 
subsists for us we are not comfortless. But a pestilence laid low 
both rich and poor, young and old. My brothers and sisters fell 
around us till at last none were left but myself, the eldest, and 
my infant sister, the youngest of the family ; and on both the 
fatal sickness had fallen; the shadow of death seemed, to my 
mother, already dark upon us. One night, in her extremity of 
misery, when my little sister breathed faintly, and I, more 
strong, was in my agony, she went to the church, where the 
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ever-burning lamp seems the emblem of hope that cannot fade 
away ; and there she vowed a solemn vow that if yet, even yet, 
we might be permitted to recover, she would dedicate me, her 
firstborn, to the service of the Merciful. Her words were not as 
seed sown on the winds. We both speedily recovered, and then 
my mother told me that she had thus disposed of my career. 
I felt I had no choice. The vow was vowed, but it was a bitter 
trial to me. The fiery dreamings of the patriot were alien to 
one who was not only to be a priest, but a Monk; and I 
thought not then how much more glorious was the combat 
with evil in which I was to be engaged as a servant of the 
Cross. I received my education at a neighbouring Monastery, 
but I still lived at home. 

“My mother did not long survive our misfortunes ; her heart 
was torn asunder between her dead and her living children 
and she longed to be at rest with them even while she smiled 
onus. She haunted their graves like a phantom, till at last they 
drew her down to them. There remained now in our once cheer- 
ful home only my father, becoming daily more wasted, and my 
little sister, Photini. They had done well to name her Photini 
(the Light of Day) ; for she was, indeed, the light of that old 
man’s declining years. I loved to think of her as of an untainted 
lily, shaded from the blighting power of the sun in her retire- 
ment, with not a contaminating breath from the world without 
to sully her soul. And now I must speak to you of one whose 
name trembles on my lips—my best-loved on this earth, and my 
bitterest enemy! As a Monk I was debarred earth’s sweetest 
affections ; for this cause, perhaps, I was the more powerfully 
constrained to concentrate all that my heart could know of 
tenderness on one dear friend, Stavros, the son of the Governor 
of Minidi, a noble-looking youth who had been my companion 
from childhood: and we had bound ourselves together by that far 
holier tie than the tie of blood—the union consecrated by the 
Church itself—when, before the altar, we swore to be brethren in 
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heart and soul, in community of interests and property, in truth 
and faithfulness, till the life of one or both should end ; and the 
priest made the sign of the Cross over us, and blessed us, in 
token that the vow was registered in Heaven.* Stavros 
seemed to love me _ well and truly; and I placed 
on this fraternal union my _ whole hopes of _happi- 
ness on earth. I would have turned with hate from 
anyone who said my _ brother was aught but perfect. I 
thought that, if he died, I would die with him. That he could 
change, or could betray me, was a thought not to be for a 
moment admitted into my mind. Ah, my child, would that you 
could learn at least this lesson from my early sorrows: let not 
the fibres of your heart twine themselves round aught that can 
die or change ; love men and women only as the proxies of the 
Unchangeable and the Undying ! 

“In 1821 our glorious Revolution broke out. Our beloved 
country started into life; struggling, it is true, but struggling to 
be free ; and her children opened those fountains of their hearts’ 
blood, and stayed them not till she was liberated from the hate- 
ful yoke. It was then that my native place acquired the 
ignominious title you justly applied to it. it became a village of 
renegades. The Governor, the father of Stavros, not only sided 
with the Turks, and induced all the inhabitants to do the same, 
but he offered them Minidi as the head-quarters of their troops, 
whence they might issue forth to carry death and ruin amongst 
our countrymen. Daughter, you may conceive how bitter were 
my feelings when I found that the brother of my heart took part 
in this base treachery. It was as though a heavy cloud had 
come between me and the sun. Yet I believed Stavros when he 
told me he had but to choose between his father’s curse and the 
betrayal of his country ; and whilst I mourned with him a choice 
so dire, I loved him the more for the tender weakness which I 


fancied ruled his actions. 


* A religious ceremony of the Greek Church unites two men as brothers, or 
two women as sisters, with a bond which is held sacred. 
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“Shall I ever forget the day when, after a skirmish in the 
neighbourhood, in which our countrymen were defeated, the 
exulting conquerors came thundering into the village, their hands 
yet reeking with the blood of our brethren, and were received 
(oh, that I should have lived to see it!) with the shouts and 
acclamations of the treacherous renegades? It were assuredly 
the darkest day of my existence, but for one yet blacker, whose 
shadow is upon meeven now. My father, my poor father, almost 
sightless with age, who throughout a long life had borne the 
detested yoke in very bitterness of soul; he who had hailed the 
dawn of independence as now he would have rejoiced in the sun’s 
light he was no more to see—think, my daughter, what it must 
have been to him to behold his native village a very nest of 
traitors, a secure resting-place for the oppressors of Greece. As 
he heard the noise of their horses’ feet, and the joyous tumult of 
their war music, he started from his seat, he wrung his withered 
hands, he called out in bitter accents for one, but one yet true 
to our lost Fatherland, who would oppose them or die in the 
attempt. Alas! we were both true, both he and I, but power- 
less. I tried to soothe him, while the blood boiled in my own 
veins ; but when, mingling with the exulting shouts of our 
enemies, came the cries and groans of the wounded prisoners, the 
old man’s anger rose to madness, and, seeming for one brief 
moment to regain his youth and strength, he burst from the 
clinging arms of Photini, who would have held him back, and 
rushed from the house. He flung himself amongst the horsemen ; 
with his weak arms he dealt uncertain blows. He fell: they 
trampled him beneath their feet ; but a strong passion was alive 
in his exhausted frame. He rose and uttered curses, terrible upon 
those withered lips ; and then they laughed to scorn the aged and 
powerless defender of his country ! 

“T had followed him. In the moment of reaction I dragged 
him away. They would soon have forgotten so feeble an enemy; 
but in that very instant my gentle Photini, her long hair floating 
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in the wind, her swect face pale with terror, flew into the old 
man’s arms. They had never seen so fair a slave, those cruel 
tyrants! They crowded round her; they would have seized 
her. I knew then that we were lost; and not the less that 
their chief, a fierce and daring man, commanded that 
we should return for the time in safety to our home, for 
that the vengeance and the prize alike belonged to him 
alone. I dragged them to the house, the old man now para- 
lysed, and the girl fainting in terror ; and when I had barricaded 
the door, and sat down for one moment’s breathing space, I felt 
that I would save them or perish ! 

“Tt was evening ; the swift-coming darkness would favour the 
last and only chance that remained to us—that of flight. To seek 
a place of refuge amongst the haunts of men was to rush into the 
very jaws of the wolf; for the foe, who was now more dangerous 
to us than the whole host of our enemies, was powerful enough 
to hunt us out go where we would. I knew of a cave on the 
hillside, not far off, admirably adapted both for concealment and 
defence, where, as a boy, I had often hid in play and baffled the 
strictest search. As night came on I could hear, from the wild 
shouts of revelry, that the Turks were carousing in the market- 
place with their base allies. Such of the villagers as remained 
in the houses near would, I knew, rather aid than oppose our 
escape. The shock of that horrible struggle had been too much 
for my father’s wasted frame. Life was not extinct, but there 
had passed a darkness over his soul to be removed no more 
He had sunk into stupor, and looked at me with a vacant 
smile when I urged him to mount the horse [ had ready. The 
savage warriors had inspired Photini with a horror which over- 
powered all other thoughts; she buried herself in my arms, and 
half-shriecked out her prayer that in mercy I would save her. 
OQ miserable man—that for her these arms should have been 
powerless at the last !” 

The old priest stopped, half-choked with his emotion ; and 
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the listener begged him to desist. But he said : “ No, daughter, you 
have heard thus far; you must learn how, through the fire of 
tribulation, I was brought to this peace at last. I placed my 
father and sister, both so helpless, twined in each other's arms, 
on my horse. I walked by their side; and so we took our 
desolate way through the dark night. We escaped unmolested, 
if not unobserved, just as I had hoped, and in safety reached 
the cave. It had been constructed in some ancient time for 
the very purpose of concealment ; and those who did not know 
the secret of the entrance could not discover it though they 
passed quite close. I turned the horse loose, and saw him 
gallop in wild freedom far over the plains, and then I returned 
to pass the dreary hours with those whom I would have died to 
comfort or console, crouching together on the cold earth, sad and 
silent. Ah, daughter, it was a piteous sight on which I looked 
that morning by the first rays of the sun. Often does the 
remembrance of it come between me and the light, and I think | 
see them yet again: the old man, his white hairs, matted with 
the blood which flowed from a wound he had received, falling over 
the face, where played that bright unmeaning smile we see on 
the lips of a baby; at his feet his sweet child, my sister, over 
whom had passed the agony of years, bringing on old age in a 
night of time. I shuddered when I thought of the evil passions 
that were now in arms against both these hapless beings. For 
when did a Turk ever forego his revenge ? 

“In my terror for their safety I had not thought of bringing 
with us the means of subsistence ; and my heart died within me 
when [ thought that I must leave them alone, and return to the 
village to procure it, where I might be detained and their retreat 
discovered. I delayed going hour after hour ; but when at last 
the miserable old man wept like a child for food, I could endure 
it no more, and I fled. I was fortunate, before I even entered 
the village, in meeting with a friend, who supplied me 
with all I required: but he told me that our peril was, 
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if possible, greater than I had supposed; for when our 
enemy found we had fled, his rage knew no bounds, and 
he swore to track us out, though we had buried ourselves in the 
heart of the earth. But we dragged ona few miserable days, like 
so many years, undisturbed. Again it became necessary that | 
should go forth in quest of food. This time I penetrated into 
Minidi with the first dawn of light, whilst the villagers were all 
asleep; and at the door of my own house, as though he had known 
by instinct I was coming, was my well-beloved brother, my 
Stavros. He flew to meet me; and in his warm embrace | 
experienced the first moment of joy I had known for long. 
He told me, as the other had done, that our danger was most 
imminent, and expostulated with me on the risk I ran in thus 
coming forth ; and then he prayed me earnestly, for the sake of 
those to whom my life was precious, to tell him the place of our 
secret retreat, that he might himself supply our necessities. 
For a moment I hesitated. There seemed to pass before my 
eyes a warning vision of that mournful group. But Stavros 
bade me speak, and called me brother; and I told him the 
secret. I left him with the promise that he was to bring us 
food, and even to take measures for ensuring our removal to a 
somewhat less miserable place of refuge. It was early morning 
when I parted from my brother; and I remember well how 
bright the world seemed once more for me throughout that 
whole long day. The sun had just set, and I sat watching my 
father, who had fallen asleep with his head on my sister’s 
shoulder, when suddenly there came, on the hitherto unbroken 
silence, the sound of horsemen advancing at a rapid pace, with 
the clatter of arms and the murmur of voices. I could see, 
even in the faint light, the whiteness that overspread my sister’s 
face, and my own limbs seemed paralysed with agony. 
Through a crevice in the rock I could look out to ascertain the 
truth. <A troop of thirty or forty Turks were riding towards us. 
At their head was the haughty chief, our terrible foe, and by his 
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side rode my brother, my Stavros, pointing out our place of 
refuge. Yes, even in that hour of horror, when I knew that 
father and sister were lost for ever, it was the certainty of his 
base treachery which made my brain reel. They came on to 
the very spot; they tore down the stones and brushwood which 
had concealed us so well; they dragged forth with shouts of 
triumph the old man and the shrieking child. I flung myself 
upon my father’s body, to shield him from their blows. I scarce 
knew that the daggers pierced my own breast. I felt the 
clinging arms of Photini torn from around my neck, I heard 
her shriek ; and then all became night before my eyes, and I 
felt no more. 

“When I came to myself I was lying in the house of one of 
the villagers, who in this extremity proved a friend. He had 
come to seek me, stiffening in my wounds, and carried me home 
to cherish the spark of life which my enemies had unwittingly 
left in my breast. He had also buried my murdered father 
where he lay. He told me he had ascertained that my wretched 
sister had not long survived the horrible hour, and Stavros had 
gone with the Moslem chief. And now, daughter, comes a dark 
period in my existence. I rose from that bed of suffering 
animated solely by one dire and fiend-like passion, and this was 
the desire of revenge—of revenge on him I had loved so well. 
[ was as a being transformed. The hopes, the thoughts, the 
feelings of my former existence had all subsided into one fierce and 
cruel burning—to find, and with my own hands to slay, the brother 
for whom, a little time before, I would have given my life! So 
utterly had this feeling drunk up my very soul that I could not 
mourn my father and sister as I mourn them now; but rather 
dwelt upon their agony and death, because such thoughts but 
fed my fiery thirst for his blood who had betrayed them. Ah! 
my child, when men now stoop to ask my blessing, I shudder 
to think how I then, for a season, was given over to evil. I 
returned, then, to life, with this one deadly purpose. I set forth 
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to seek for him. I tracked him from place to place whither he 
went with the now conquering, now defeated oppressors. I 
know not how I existed. I seemed to bear a charmed life. 
None ever molested me. Alone, with the phantoms that pur- 
sued me, crying, “Avenge us, avenge us!” I followed the 
steps of my traitor brother. For weeks he baffled my pursuit ; 
but at length one day there was a skirmish on the heights near 
Salamis, in which my countrymen were conquerors. I had seen 
the renegade Stavros go forth with his Moslem allies to the 
fight ; but he did not return with the fugitives who escaped. 
A burning fear possessed me that death had already taken my 
vengeance from me. I flew to the scene of the engagement: 
where the dead and dying had been left. It was night, beautiful, 
serene, and star-lit. I sought with horrible eagerness among the 
heaps of the slain, heedless of the groans of the wounded. At 
length I heard a moan, faint and distant: it was his voice, his 
well-known voice. I rushed to the spot, and there, prostrate, 
wounded, and still alive, lay Stavros. I flung myself on 
my knees beside him, and he met my gaze. I drew my 
dagger, but my hands trembled with excess of eagerness, 
and grew powerless. I drew a long breath, and looked up 
to Heaven. Oh, had you seen the contrast between that 
glorious Heaven and the dark earth whereon I knelt. What 
was I about todo? To send up once more before the bright- 
ness of the stars the smoke of new-shed blood ; to make evil 
beget evil, and Azs crimes breed new crimes in me. Repentance 
fell upon me at that moment soft as the dews of Heaven. I 
looked down upon my enemy ; I know not what my eyes told 
him, but he started up, the blood gushing from his wounds, and 
seized my hand. “Do you forgive?” he frantically cried ; and 
[ answered, “I forgive!” And then, for the first time, I wept—I 
who had looked with tearless eye upon a father’s corpse—for 
there stole upon my spirit a luxury of peace I never had known 
before, and not the serene Heaven itself was more at rest than I. 
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Calmly I raised him from his bloody couch. I brought water 
from the stream, and gave him to drink, and washed his wounds. 
As soon as it was day I procured assistance, and had him con- 
veyed to a neighbouring village. There I tended him for days 
and weeks. His wounds were mortal, but he lingered long. I 
soothed his last hours of remorse ; as a priest, I administered to 
him the consolations of religion, and he died at last with his 
head on my breast and his hand in mine. Daughter, since then 
I have suffered much; I have been lonely, desolate, oppressed ; 
the world has been dark to me, for the cold earth held all my 
treasures. But from the hour that, beneath the gaze of the 
eternal stars, I forgave my enemy, I have known a peace which 
I would not barter for all that this world can give.” 

The old Monk concluded his narrative with a parting blessing, 
for the sun was now rapidly rising on the horizon, and he 
himself urged the travellers to proceed before the heat should 
grow dangerous. He stood beneath the gateway as they 
mounted, and when a turn in the rocky path was about to 
hide him from their sight as they descended, they turned to 
take a last look, and saw him wave a farewell with the same 
simile which welcomed their arrival, the same serenity upon the 
unwrinkled brow, half-hid by flowing hair. 


A. C. OPIE. 


Penultimate Caricature. 


HERE has been no denunciation, and perhaps even no 
recognition, of a certain social immorality in the carica- 

ture of the mid-century and earlier. Literary and pictorial alike, 
it had for its motive the vulgarising of the married woman. 
No one now would read Douglas Jerrold for pleasure, but it is 
worth while to turn up that humorist’s serial, “ Mrs. Caudle’s 
Curtain Lectures,” which were presumably considered good comic 
reading in the Punch of that time, and to make acquaintance with 
a certain ideal of the grotesque. Obviously, to make a serious 
comment on anything which others consider or have considered 
humorous is to put one’s self at a disadvantage. He who sees 
the joke holds himself somewhat the superior of the man who 
would see it, such as it is, if he thought it worth his eyesight. 
The last named has to bear the least tolerable of modern 
reproaches; but he need not always care. Now, to turn over 
Douglas Jerrold’s monologues is to find that people in the mid- 
century took their mirth principally from the life of the asrzéve 
boutique. On that shabby stage was enacted the comedy of 
literature. Therefore we must take something of the vulgarity 
of Jerrold as a circumstance of the social ranks wherein he 
delighted. But the essential vulgarity is that of the woman. 
There is in some old Punch volume a drawing by Leech—whom 
one is weary of hearing named the gentle, the refined—where 
the work of the artist has vied with the spirit of the letterpress. 
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Douglas Jerrold treats of the woman’s jealousy, Leech of her 
stays. They lie on a chair by the bed, beyond description gross. 
And page by page the woman is derided, with an unfailing 
enjoyment of her foolish ugliness of person, of manners, and 
of language. In that time there was, moreover, one great 
humorist ; be bore his part willingly in vulgarising the woman ; 
and the part that fell to him was the vulgarising of the act of 
maternity. Woman spiteful, woman suing man at the law for 
evading her fatuous companionship, woman incoherent, woman 
abandoned without restraint to violence and temper, woman 
feigning sensibility—in none of these ignominies is woman so 
common, foul, and foolish for Dickens as she is in child-bearing, 

I named Leech but now. He was, in all things essential, 
Dickens's contemporary. And accordingly the married woman 
and her child are humiliated by his pencil; not grossly, but 
commonly. For him she is moderately and dully ridiculous. 
What delignts him as humorous is that her husband—himself 
wearisome enough to die of—is weary of her, finds the time long, 
and tries to escape her. It amuses him that she should furtively 
spend money over her own dowdiness, to the annoyance of her 
husband, and that her husband should have no desire to adorn 
her, and that her mother should be intolerable. It pleases him 
that her baby, with enormous cheeks and a hideous rosette in its 
hat—a burlesque baby—should be a grotesque object of her love, 
for that too makes subtly for her abasement. Charles Keene, 
again—another contemporary, though he lived into a later and 
different time. Masterly linear artist as he was, he saw little else 
than common forms of human ignominy—indignities of civic 
physique, of stupid prosperity, of dress, of bearing. We are all 
reluctantly aware of such things; Charles Keene, being of his 
time, was aware of them—one may well suppose with reluctance 
—as the most conspicuous things in the world. He did not 
refuse to live among them during the whole of his career as a 
designer. The strange ingenuity of inverted repulsion made him 
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inventive in vulgarities. One of his drawings in an old Punch 
achieved the worst thing possible to the fancy of that day, and, 
presumably, gained a laugh at which one is aghast. A drunken 
citizen has gone tipsy to his bed fully clad, with his umbrella 
open, and the joke lies in the surprise awaiting, when 
she awakes, his wife asleep at his side,in a nightcap. Every- 
one who knew Keene’s work can imagine the character and 
the incidents of the figure, the wrinkles in the back, the bulk, 
and the degraded humanity. It is an obscene drawing, and it is 
matched by many another equally odious. Keene was no tenderer 
than was Leech to children, and obviously he did not spare men. 
But it is man in relation to ill-dressed woman, man in abject 
domesticity, man with a mother-in-law, whom he continually 
derides. And so irresistible is the derision of the woman that 
all Charles Keene’s steadfast sense of vulgarity is intent centrally 
upon her. Never for any grace gone astray is she bantered, 
never for the social extravagances, for prattle, or for beloved 
dress ; but always for her jealousy, and for the repulsive person 
of the man upon whom she spies and in whom she vindicates her 
ignoble rights. If this is the shopkeeper the possession of whom 
is her boast, what then is she ? 

This great immorality, centring in the irreproachable days of 
the Exhibition of 1851, or thereabouts—the pleasure in this 
particular form of human disgrace—has passed, leaving one trace 
only: the habit by which some men reproach a silly woman 
through her sex, whereas a silly man is not reproached through 
his sex. But the vulgarity of which I have written here was 
distinctly English—the most English thing that England had in 
days when she bragged of many another—and it was not able 
to survive an increased commerce of manners and letters with 
France. It was the chief immorality abolished by French 


fiction. 
ALICE MEYNELL. 
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The Story of a Conversion. 
(Continued from pr, 462.) 


CHAPTER X. THE KINGDOM OF THE SAINTS. 


Other Testimontes. 

N quoting from the Psalms and Daniel* declarations that 
Si the Saints departed exercise a rule and dominion over the 
world we have trenched on the later part of the Old Testament, 
-——on the third and concluding division of the Jewish Bibles, 
that of the Cethaibhim, Hagiographa, or Writings of the 
Scribes. If made earlier, such declarations might have 
encouraged Ba‘al worship, the worship of the dead. We find 
them, consequently, only in more recent books brought out after 
the general doctrine of anastasis had been fully set forth, and 
after Ba‘al worship had passed away ; as in Ps, xlix. and Daniel 
vii. and xii.; and also in the 149th Psalm: 


The Saints shall rejoice in glory, 
They shall hold jubilee upon their couches : 

The high praises of God shall fill their throats, 
And a two-edged sword be in their hand, 

To execute vengeance upon the nations, 
Chastisements among the peoples. 

To bind their kings with chains 
And their nobles with fetters of iron— 

To execute upon them the judgment that is written— 
This glory [is] to all His Saints.t+ 


* Ante, p. 457, 59g. 

+ Ps. cxlix. 5-9. The immediate reference is evidently not to the return 
from Babylon (to which it would be utterly inapplicable), but to the Macca- 
bean War, and, in particular, to the victory of Judas Maccabzeus recorded in 
2 Macc. xv., when (verse 27) “they fought? with their hands, but prayed to 
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Previous allusions do not rise to the idea of akingdom, “The 
idea of a life after death,” says Ewald, whom I quote because he 
is one of the principal mere scholars of the present age, and 


not a Catholic) : 


was manifestly extremely vivid even in the earliest ages 
of the nation of Israel, and it came down from thence into 
later periods by many channels in more or less of vigorous 
life. We see this from the powerful influence faith in the 
continued activity and the mysterious continued existence of 
the great dead exercised upon divinations, examples of which 
have been preserved in the Old Testament. We see it still more 
from the ancient and lofty reverence for Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, as the tribal fathers of the nation, and from the belief in 
their continued existence and their continued care for the well- 
being and honour of their posterity.* 


In proof of this he cites, besides the divination and some 
other passages, “Jacob shall not now be confounded, neither 
shall his face be now ashamed, but when he shall see his 
children, . . . they shall sanctify the Holy One of Jacob ;” 
“Doubtless Thou art our father, though Abraham be ignorant 


the Lord in their hearts.’—“‘ Can there be much doubt,” asks Dr. Cheyne 
(“Origin of the Psalter,” p. 48), “that the psalm expresses the national 
rejoicing, not at the return from Babylon, but at the victories of Judas the 
Maccabee, more especially his last victory over Nicanor at Adasa in March 
[z.c.], 161? That was a high festival day when the conquerors entered 
the city and joined the anxious holiday makers at the Feast of Purim. Well 
may this psalm have been sung when the ‘day of Nicanor’ was first kept 
inmemory of this great salvation” (1 Macc. vil. 49; 2 Macc. xv. 36). And 
the expressions “rejoice in glory,” and “this glory is to a// His Aasidhim,” 
or Saints, combine with the references in the New Testament (Apoc. i. 16 ; 
li. 26, 27, etc.), in carrying the idea farther, in conformity with the general 
typological nature of Holy Scripture. The point is made additionally clear 
when it is noticed that the victory over Nicanor is expressly described as 
the result of the intercession of a departed Saint, “he that Arayeth much for 
the people, and for all the holy city, Jeremias the Prophet of God. Where- 
upon Jeremias,” in the vision, “ stretched forth his hand, and gave to Judas 
a sword of gold, saying, ‘Take thou this holy sword, a gift from God, 
wherewith thou shalt overthrow the adversaries of my people Israel.’ Thus 
being exhorted with the words of Judas,” who told them his dream or vision, 
“they resolved to fight ” (2 Macc. xv. 14-17). 

* Ewald, “Old and New Testament Theology,” § 344 (p. 365 of the English 
Translation, which is only a catena of extracts), referring further to his 
“History of the People Israel” (E.T. i. 75, 295 f., ill. 213 f.), and to the twelfth 
volume of his “‘ Jahrbiicher der biblischen Wissenschaft,” pp. 187-198 ff. 
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of us, and Israel [ze., Jacob] acknowledge us not ;” “If Moses 
and Samuel were to stand before Me, My mind [is] not toward 
this people ;” and, “ Rachel weeping for her children, and refused 


to be comforted for them, because they were not.’* 


The Old Testament of the Jews. 


But may we thus group together Daniel, Maccabees, and the 
Psalms? And have we,a non-Catholic may ask, any right to 


* Is. xxix. 22, 23; Ixili, 16; Jer. xv. I; xxxi. 15. These and other 
passages—e.g., “I will protect this city, that I may save it for My own sake, 
and for David’s sake, My servant,” Is. xxxvil. 35—had already been adduced 
by Catholic divines. The expression “If Moses and Samuel were to stand 
before Me,” z.e., were to come before Me to advocate your cause” (cf. Jer. 
xviii. 20), implies the possibility of their doing so, though in Jeremiah’s time 
both had long passed out of the visible world. ‘“ If,’ commented Cardinal 
Bellarmine, “anyone were to say, ‘If my beast of burden should pray for 
thee, he will avail nothing,’ he would speak ineptly. Why so? Because 
beasts cannot pray. ' So also God would—-banished be the thought 
—speak ineptly, in saying, ‘If Moses and Samuel were to stand before Me,’ 
if they could not or did not intercede with God” (‘‘ De Sanctorum Beatitu- 
dine,” 1. i1., c. 13). The Alexandrine translators into Greek, of the theo- 
logical importance of whose work we shall presently have to.speak, evidently 
understood the passage in this way, for they render it ea sfe, with the Greek 
subjunctive in the protasis or “if” part of the conditional proposition with 
an, which indicates that the thing spoken of may happen. If, as may be 
seen by referring to any Greek grammar (¢.g., Donaldson’s, p. 537), the idea, 
“If Moses stood, and it is out of the question that he should stand,” were to 
be conveyed, the tense would necessarily have to be a past indicative. The 
original, in fact, left them no option to render the passage otherwise, for it 
has in the protasis 77 ya‘amodh, ‘if he were to stand, in the Hebrew im- 
perfect, in the protasis ; and where the apodosis (the consequential clause 
in the hypothetical proposition) does not follow because the protasis is out 
of the question, the Hebrew use the perfect (Driver, ‘“‘ Hebrew Tenses,” 
$139, p. 208). 

As to the first and the third of the passages quoted in the text—that about 
Jacob not being confounded, and that about Rachel, though removed to 
another sphere, knowing the misfortunes of and weeping for her children— 
it may be objected that they are ina high poetical strain ; and so they of 
course are. But even the highest strains of poesy are wrongly attuned 
when they do not harmonise with the tone of those for whom they 
are written. To represent Jacob as made happy by the godliness of 
his descendants, or Rachel as refusing to be comforted because of their 
affliction, would have been inane and incongruous had the prophets and their 
hearers believed the just of former times to be unconscious or unaffected by 
the good or evil fortune of those who came after them. In the second 
passage (“Doubtless Thou art our father,” etc.), the idea evidently is 
* Though Abraham does not, as we might have expected, recognise us.” 
Uhere is no difficulty in spirits in She’6l interceding, though they do not 
interpellate from that higher standpoint which is called reigning. ~ 
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take account of the Books of Maccabees at all? The answer to 
the first of these questions is really contained in the very 
ancient classification of the books of the Jewish or Hebrew 
Bible. The Hebrew Bible, by the way, is called the Hebrew 
Bible a potiort parte or because most of it isin Hebrew ; for some 
of it is in Aramaic, a different though related language.— The 
classification is as follows: 


I. The Toérah or Law: 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deut- 
eronomy. 


II. The Nebhi’im or Prophets : 

(a2) The Former or Earlier Prophets :—Josue, Judges. 
[omitting Ruth], First and Second Samuel, First 
and Second Kings [omitting the two Books of 
Chronicles, or, as we call them, Paralipomena, and 
IKzra and Nehemiah]. 

(0) The Later Prophets [omitting Esther, Job, Psalms, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Canticle of Can- 
ticles] :—Isaiah, Jeremiah [omitting the Lamenta- 
tions |, Ezechiel, and then [omitting Daniel] Hosea, 
Joel, and the ten other Minor Prophets. 


III. The Cethubhim : 
Psalms, Proverbs, Job, the Canticle of Canticles, 
Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, Daniel, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles.* 


* The variations are inconsiderable. That in the Spanish MSS. generally, 
and in the Massoretic lists, Chronicles precedes Psalms, is one of them. 
Another is that the Babylonian Talmud, in a Baraitha previously translated 
(chapter v.), places Ruth immediately before the Psalter, apparently because 
Ruth gives the genealogy of David, “the sweet psalmist of Israel.” The 
effect of this is merely to make Ruth the introduction to the Psalms. The 
Baraitha also puts Chronicles last ; but it otherwise agrees with the order 
of the bulk of the manuscripts and with that of the printed Hebrew Bibles 
which is given above, except that it does not expressly mention Nehemiah 
—which St. Jerome (“In Esdram et Nehemiam Prefatio”) explains to have 
been included by the Jews along with Ezraasa single book. Samuel, Kings, 
and Chronicles, also each formed single books. The first to divide the 
Hebrew of each of these into halves is said (Delitzsch, “ Introduction to 
Ruth”) to have been Daniel Bomberg (who took the idea from the Septuagint), 
in his edition of the Hebrew Bible. The twelve Minor Prophets being also 
written as a single book, there were, as will be seen by enumerating them, 
twenty-four “books” in the Jewish Bible in this method of computation, 
which is believed to have been that of the Babylonian Jews in particular. 
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Antiquity, and General Reasons, of the above arrangement. 

This arrangement, extraordinary though it may look to us, is 
unquestionably of great antiquity. It is referred to not only, as 
we shall see, by Josephus and by Philo Judzus, but in the New - 
Testament, where we read of “the Law, the Prophets, and the 
Psalms” (Luke xxiv. 14); and more than a hundred years 
before the Christian Era, the translator of Ecclesiasticus spoke, 
in his preface to the book, of the knowledge of many and great 
things bestowed by “the Law, and the Prophets, and the others 
who followed after them,’ and of his grandfather, the author of 
Fcclesiasticus, having “ given himself to a diligent reading of the 
Law, and the Prophets, and the other books that were delivered to 
us by our fathers.”"* <A classification of the Sacred Writings 


* The date of the preface (and consequently of the book Ecclesiasticus 
itself) depends on what follows:—“ For zx the eight and thirtieth year, when 
Ptolemy Euergetes was king, coming into Egypt, and continuing there a 
long time, I found there books left, of no small nor contemptible ‘learning. 
Therefore I thought it good and necessary for me to bestow some diligence 
and labour to interpret this book.” There were two Ptolemies who bore 
the title Euergetes: Ptolemy lil. (B.c. 247-222) and Ptolemy VII., usually 

called Physcon, B.C. 170-117). If by “the eight and thirtieth year” the 
thirty-eighth year of the translator’sage is intended, he may have gonetoEgypt 
in the reign of either of these kings, and if he went there in that of the first, 
and was then thirty-eight years of age, he cannot have been born later than 
B.C. 260, and may have been born as early as B.C. 285. Taking an average 
of thirty years to a generation, his grandfather w vould then have been born 
between B.C. 345 and B.C. 320. Now the last of the former heroes of 
Israel whose praises are recited in the Book of Ecclesiasticus is Simon the 
Just, who held the high priestly office between B.C. 310 and B.C. 290, and is 
placed in the same category with Josias, Zorobabel, Nehemias, etc. (Ecclus. 
xliv.-l.), as one of the “great men of renown, our ‘fathers in ‘their genera- 
tion,” “who shone in his days as the morning star in the midst of a cloud.” 
Such phrases would scarcely be used of a contemporary. But the expression 
“in the eight and thirtieth year ef7 tou Euergetou basileos” is taken by some 
modern commentators (O.F. Fritzsche , “Die Weisheit Jesus- Sirach’s,” Leipzig, 
1860, p. xill.) to mean “in the eight and thirtieth year of Euergetes being 
king. This is a common construction, found elsewhere in Biblical Greek, 
é.g., in the Septuagint version of ARS: aeus [Hag rgail, ‘ the second year, 
epi ‘Dareiou tou basileos” (Agg. 1.15 cf. Zach. 1. 7; vil. 1; 1 Macc. xiii. 42 
xxlv. 27); and if “In the thirty -eighth year of ie time of King Euergetes % 
is meant, B.C. 132, the thirty-eig chth year of Ptolemy Physcon must be 
intended, as the first Euergetes ‘reigned only twenty-seven years. There 
was, B.C. 217, another celebrated high priest called Simon; but too late to 
have been the subject of an encomium couched in such terms as that of 
Ecclesiasticus 
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which (for instance) places the Psalms after Malachi and inter- 
poses some fourteen books between Kings and Chronicles, is 
assuredly not one of those really artificial arrangements which 
owe their origin to a mere desire felt by subsequent generations 
for superficial symmetry and order. The features it presents are 
in appearance far too whimsical not to have some solid reason at 
their basis; and the only general historical reason that can be 
suggested for the position of the cethubhim or Hagiographa is 
the lateness, in some cases of their composition, in others, of their 
general diffusion, and in others, of their final and definitive 
reception as inspired Scriptures. These three points are con- 
nected together. Doubts about the authority of a book, or the 
ascription to it of a secondary character as compared with other 
sacred writings, afford a presumption of a comparative recency 
of composition, not only because. of the reverence accorded to 
antiquity, but also for the obvious reason that the Jewish Church 
had had more time to pronounce on what had been longer before 
it. The Book of Esther would therefore be naturally placed 
among the Cethubhim, because, like Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Chronicles, it was writtex late. The same reason applies, 
mutatis mutandis, to the Psalms. Many of the psalms are very 
ancient, though we must not take it for granted as a matter of 
course that the title translated in the Protestant Bibles by “A 
Psalm of David” is meant to imply that David wrote the 
psalm.* But in addition to those of Davidic authorship, there 


* In the same way, the title, “The Wisdom of Solomon,” does not imply 
that Solomon wrote the Book of Wisdom ; but this book, as the Preface to 
it in the Douai version says, “ was written 27 ‘he person of Solomon.” That 
the Psalm titles Zoi David occurring in the Septuagint were not understood 
as necessarily conveying Davidic authorship is evident from those of the 
136th and 137th Psalms respectively, which are (in the Septuagint) Zoi 
David Hieremiou, and Psalmos Toi David, Aggaiou kai Zachariou, 
ascribing the authorship of the first to Jeremias, and that of the second to 
Aggeeus and Zacharias. The Greek dative case, Zoi David, “ belonging to 
David,” corresponds to the Hebrew Le-Diavidh ; and in our Douai version 
we sometimes have in its place “ For David,” as in Ps. cviii. [cix.], and some- 
times “ Of David,” as in Ps. cix. [cx.]. But how, it may be asked, could the 
translators of the Septuagint prefix the title “ belonging to the David” to a 
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are others which are much later—some, indeed, as late as the 
time of the Maccabees—and of course the Book of Psalms 1s, 
as a book, no earlier than the latest-written psalm included in it: 
The case is like that of a hymn-book including pieces venerable 
for their antiquity, but issued as a book only a few years ago. 
The case of the Book of Proverbs is similar. To take an ex- 
ample of another kind, the Canticle of Canticles might have 
been written long before it was finally accepted. The Book of 
Ruth belongs to yet another category ; like the Book of Lamen- 
tations, it is of such a character that it might be long in becoming 
generally known. For it is a private book, dealing, not, as the 
Prophets do, with the national fortunes of Israel, but with the 
biography of Ruth and her relatives, who were private and 
obscure persons, connected with the national life only by Ruth 
being an ancestress of David. Job has perhaps been placed 
next after Proverbs on account of its resembling Proverbs in 
being a Sapiential book; and the detailed arrangement of the 
“five Meghilloth” or “ five rolls” —the Canticles, Ruth, Lam- 
entations, Ecclesiastes, and Esther—has undoubtedly — been 
prompted by motives of liturgical convenience.* 

Whence, then, have we the order of the books in our Bibles, 
and whence the additional Old Testament books, and (it has to 


psalm which in the very same title they ascribed to Jeremias? The answer 
is, that the title supposes Jeremias to be speaking as David’s later repre- 
sentative and in David’s name, in language appropriate to David, and put by 
him as it were into David’s mouth. The custom is apparently derived from 
the manner in which, like later Royal proclamations, the inscriptions of the 
Egyptian, Babylonian, and Persian kings were often drawn up. They were 
written by the Royal scribes i in the name of the king. Inscriptions on tombs 
frequently represented the dead as speaking. 


* The Canticle of Canticles, the first of the five Mechilléth, is read in the 
Jewish synagogues at the Feast of Passover, at the Sabbath morning 
service of the “ middle days,” z.2., on the Sabbath within the Octave ; and 
Passover (15th of first month) is the first festival of the Jewish year. At 
Pentecost (6th of third month) Ruth is read through ; at the Fast of Ab 
(oth of fifth month), Lamentations ; at Tabernacles (15th of seventh month), 
Ecclesiastes ; and Esther at the roystering Feast of Purim (14th of twelfth 
month).—The Fast of Ab is the commemoration of the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 
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be added to cover the cases of Esther and Daniel), parts of 
books, included in our Old Testaments but not in the Jewish 
Bible? The reply is—From the Septuagint. And what is the 
Septuagint? It is the Greek Old Testament ; and, naturally, 
Hebrew Bibles contain no Greek books. 


The Septuagint. 


The Greek language was most extensively introduced into 
Asia and North-east Africa, where it had previously been spoken 
to a certain extent, by the conquests of Alexander the Great, 
who died at Babylon B.c. 323. His generals divided his 
dominions, and founded kingdoms, of which one in Egypt was 
built up by Ptolemy the son of Lagus, and another was cs- 
tablished, with Antioch as its capital, north of the Holy Land, 
In both, Greek rapidly became the vulgar tongue; and in both, 
especially in Egypt and above all at Alexandria, there were 
multitudes of Jews. The Greek-speaking emigrants from 
Palestine—who, because they spoke Greek, were called 
Hellenists*—came to forget the language of their original 
country, and needed a Greek Bible. They were provided with 
one in the Septuagint Greek edition, which has come down to 
us through its use in the primitive Christian Church, but was 
begun at Alexandria shortly after the founding of that city by 
Alexander.t In this edition the order of the books was altered 

* From //e//en, a Greek. They are the “ Greeks” of the New Testament. 

+t Some parts of it are much older than others. The Greek Bucolic poet, 
Theocritus, who flourished B.C. 280, and (as may be seen from his fourteenth 
and fifteenth idyls) visited Alexandria and was patronised by the then king, 
Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, makes a distinct allusion to the Canticle of 
Canticles (Mahaffy, “ History of Greek Literature,” 1. 417). I have already 
(chapter v.) related the legendary story, told by several of the Christian 
Fathers, which has caused the version to receive the name of “the Seventy” 
or “the Septuagint ” (from the Latin word seffuaginta, seventy) ;—the story 
that it was made by seventy, or according to another account, by seventy- 
two elders, sent from Jerusalem by the high priest at the request of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, who desired to enrich with a version of the Hebrew Scriptures 


the magnificent Alexandrian library, the foundation of which and of the 
Museum was the chief glory of his reign. ‘There is nothing improbable in 
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so as to bring it into accordance with the chronological sequence 
of the events recorded in them, and Greek books and parts of 
books not contained in the Hebrew Bibles used by the 
Palestinian and Babylonian Jews were included. The order 
and contents of the Septuagint, as presented in Cardinal Mai's 
edition of the celebrated Vatican Codex, one of the oldest 


manuscripts of it, are as follows: 


Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy [the 
Pentateuch, or five volumes of the Law, as in the previous list 
of the books in the Jewish Bibles]; Josuc, Judges, Ruth [now 
inserted in the order which its subject matter chronologically 
requires]; First and Second Samuel [called in the Septuagint 
First and Second Kings, and, like Kings and Chronicles, 
divided into two books, a division usefully imitated by the 
printed Hebrew Bibles]; First and Second Kings [called Third 
and Fourth Kings]; First and Second Chronicles [in the Sep- 
tuagint called First and Second Paralipomena, and inserted 


Ptolemy Philadelphus (a munificent patron of learning, who reigned over 
Egypt B.C. 285 to B.C. 247, succeeding his father, Ptolemy, the son of Lagus), 
or in his librarian, Demetrius Phalereus, being anxious to do this. Nor, 
considering the importance then attached to mystical numbers, is it altogether 
unlikely that seventy or seventy-two translators would be associated in the 
work. But the assertions that Alerandrian Jewish subjects were entirely 
passed over, that all the translators came from Jerusalem, that they made 
their individual versions without conferring with each other, and that the 
renderings of all were found to coincide down to the most minute particulars, 
may safely be dismissed as later exaggerations. That the whole of the sacred 
books now comprehended in the Jewish Bible were then translated is equally 
inadmissible. The three Hellenist Jewish writers who refer to the subject 
—Aristobulus, an Alexandrian Jew who flourished under Ptolemy Philometor 
(B.C. 181-145) ; Philo, also an Alexandrian, who was born at the beginning 
of the Christian Era ; and Josephus, a Palestinian Jew (born A.D. 37), who 
learnt Greek, and appears to have looked up these subjects chiefly in the 
later years of his life, after he had learnt it—agree (Aristobulus, as quoted 
by Eusebius, “ Praeparatio Evangelica,” xiii. 12 ; Philo, “De Vita Mosis,”’ 
ii. SS 5-7 ; Josephus, “ Antiquities of the Jews,” xii., ii., etc.) that it was the 
Torah or Law which was then translated. ‘ Before Demetrius Phalereus,” 
says Aristobulus in the passage preserved by Eusebius,” and before the 
dominion of Alexander and of the Persians, the matters concerning the 
Exodus of the Hebrews, our fellow-countrymen, and the sudden glory of 
what happened to them, and the conquest of the country, had been set forth 
by others, and an exposition (efeveges¢s) of the entire legislation had been 
made. . . . But in-the reign of Ptolemy, who was surnamed Phila- 
delphus, your grandfather ”—he is writing to Philometor, the son of the 
first Euergetes, and grandson of Philadelphus—“ the complete translation 
(hermeneia) was made of all things throughout the Law.” Previous 
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in this position as a companion narrative to that contained in 
the preceding books]; the“ /7rst Look of Esdras” [an uncanonical 
or unrecognised book, the insertion of which involves giving to 
the canonical Esdras or Ezra the name of the “Second ” Book 
of Esdras]; the Second Book of Esdras; Nehemias or Nehe- 
miah; Psalms; Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, the Canticle of 
Canticles, Job, Wzsdom, Ecclestasticus ; Esther, wth parts 
omitted in the Jewish Bibles; Judith, Tobias or 7 obit; the 
Twelve Minor Prophets from Hosea to Malachi ; lida 
Jeremiah, Laruch, the Lamentations of Jeremiah [inserted by 
the Septuagint in their chronologically natural place], the Epzstle 
of Jeremiah [included in our Bibles along with Baruch]; 
Ezechiel ; Daniel, wth the parts omitted in the Jewish Bibles ; 
First and Second M. accabees; “Third and Fourth Maccabees.” 


To lay the matter before the reader at once clearly and con- 
cisely, I have z¢alicised the books and parts of books contained 
in the Septuagint but omitted in the Hebrew or Jewish Bibles, 
and have also put between “zzverted commas” those which are not 
received by the Christian Church as canonical.* Each Greek- 


tracts and essays may have attracted attention to the subject, though 
the necessarily laborious work of giving the Greek equivalent for 
each consecutive verse and phrase would naturally come later. The 
translation when made would be used in the synagogues, especially 
if it had the prestige of being a State production ; and the reading of 
the Law from a Greek manuscript once introduced, the public reading of 
other Jewish Greek books regarded as sacred would follow, and other trans- 
lations from the Hebrew would be made to complete the collection. And 
even if it be supposed—-a supposition against the weight of evidence—that the 
narrative of the intervention of Ptolemy Philadelphus in the rendering of the 
Torah into Greek is unhistorical down to the very roots, it would be ante- 
cedently probable that the translation of the indispensable Torah led the way, 
followed from time to time by that of Prophets and of Hagiographa. It is, 
however, impossible to recover from internal evidence (which is alone avail- 
able) the detailed order in which each of the several books was added to the 
collection, or, in those cases in which they were originally composed in Hebrew 
or in Aramaic, were translated. The Septuagint gradually grew up. A note 
at the end of the oldest MSS. of the Alexandrian translation of the Book of 
Esther (Tischendorff, “Vetus Testamentum Greece,” Lipsiz, 1887, p. 19) 
informs us, for example, that the translaton of that book was made under 
Ptolemy and Cleopatra (B.C. 193-181) ; and other books which were not then 
written but are now included, must, of course, have been subsequently in- 
corporated. 


* The word canonical (from the Greek avon, a rule) means fixed or 
established by law. A canonical book or part of a book (in the sense in 
which the expression is used in connexion with Holy Scripture) is one 
ncluded in the authoritative list or enumeration of books propounded or 
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speaking or Hellenist synagogue possessed its own collection, 
varying somewhat in contents according to the frequency and 
intimacy of its communications with other synagogues, and in 
particular with the great Hellenistic centre, Alexandria.* In some 


set forth by the Church as inspired. To be either authorised or rejected, 
writings had, however, in the first instance to be brought before what I may 
call the official knowledge of the Church—or, as it might be, the Synagogue. 
This was done by writing them out and reading them at the public weekly as- 
semblies. If and as long as they were thus read, they were at least in a 
wide sense Sacred Writings. Some were accepted sooner, others later ; others 
were rejected on account of their offending the ears of the people, 
or because of blots found in them or information received about them, 
or by decisions of local ecclesiastical authorities. These receptions or 
rejections finally summed themselves up into a reception or rejection by 
all. Since the time of Sixtus Senensis (who died about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, and appears to have invented the terms protocanonical 
and deuterocanonical), the canonical or accepted books have commonlybeen 
distinguished into Arofocanonical, or received in the first place into the canon 
or authoritative list of the books of inspired Scripture, and deuterocanonical, 
or received later or in the second place. The distinction is convenient, but 
vague. For according as the dividing date is placed, almost any book may 
be called protocanonical or deuterocanonical with respect to it.—The term 
apocryphal, in itself meaning hidden, and derived from afokrupto, to hide 
away and so to lay by, has come to be reserved for vejected books. 


* There are (Tischendorff, “‘ Vetus Testamentum Graece,” p. 41) several 
hundred manuscripts of the Septuagint, of which fewer than ten are now 
complete. In round numbers, 150 contain the Psalms, which were most in 
use for liturgical purposes, and were therefore surest to be copied out ; 
eighty, the Pentateuch or parts of it ; eighty, Isaias ; forty, Daniel; thirty, 
Job; twenty, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, the Canticle of Canticles, and Baruch ; 
and rather fewer than twenty, Tobias, Judith, Ecclesiasticus, and Maccabees. 
The three most important single MSS. are the so-called Alexandrian, the 
Vatican, and the Sinaitic, which are believed to date from the fourth 
century. Of these, the Sinaitic, discovered by Tischendorff in the Monastery 
of St. Catharine on Mount Sinai, is very imperfect as to the Old Testament. 
The Vatican Codex has been injured at the beginning, and now commences 
in the course of the forty-sixth chapter of Genesis. At the end it is incom- 
plete, wanting the Maccabees. In the printed edition, which was published 
by Vercellone after the death of Cardinal Mai, these are consequently filled 
in from the Chisian Codex, an ancient MS. in the Chigi Library. The 
original (?) Septuagint version of Daniel, including the om7ssons in the 
Jewtsh Bibles, was also printed from the Chisian MS. It was not anciently 
read in the churches; that of Theodotion, which was more accurate and 
based on old readings long current (cf. Salmond, “ Introduction to the New 
Testament,” fourth edition, p. 599, sgg.), being substituted. The order and 
contents of the Alexandrian Codex, now at the British Museum, are: the 
Nive Books of the Law; the Earlier Prophets with Ruth after Judges ; 
Paralipomena ; the Minor Prophets ; the Major Prophets with Daniel, z7- 
cluding the omitted parts, and with Baruch and the Epistle of Jeremias and 
|.amentations after Jeremias : Esther wth the omitted parts, Tobit, Judith, 
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cases the synagogue archives of books for reading at the services 
were imperfect, the whole of the manuscripts of works usually 
employed for that purpose not having been procured. In 
others, they were, considered as collections of Holy Scripture, re- 
dundant,including such documents as the so-called “First Book of 
Esdras,” the “ Prayer of Manasseh,” and the “ Third and Fourth 
Books of Maccabees.” But it is not exactly as collections of 
Holy Scripture in our sense of the word—ze., as collections of 
writings every one of which was accepted by the worshippers as 
inspired in faith and morals as far as revelation had gone in the 
writer's time—that we are to regard them. Neither the Old 
Testament canon of the Hebrew or Aramaic-speaking Jews, nor 
that of the Hellenists, was closed at the beginning of the 
Christian Era. Both were more or less fluid; but both were 
giving indications of what the end would be. The Hellenists, 
living ina wider atmosphere, were more receptive, and mostly 
finished by receiving the New Testament. The Hebraists were 
becoming rigid and crystallised, had a difficulty in assimilat- 
ing anything new, were shutting themselves up in what they 
thought to be their old Hebraic antiquity. But in neither case 
was the canon absolutely closed. 

Among the Hebraists, Palestinian or Babylonian Jews, the 
Book of Ezechiel was not as yet finally received, for the same 


the “/vrst Book of Esdras,’ the Second Book of Esdras [Ezra and 
Nehemiah put together], 77st and Second Maccabees; “ Third and 
Fourth Maccabees,” the Psalter, with various hymns or odes at the 
end, including the J/agnificat and the “ Prayer of Manasseh, King 
of Judah,” Job, Ecclesiastes, Proverbs, the Canticle of Canticles, 
Wisdom, and Fcclestasticus.—In the Abyssinian Church (according 
to Ludolphus, “ History of the Ethiopians,” 1. it. c. 4, as summarised by 
Cardinal Franzelin, “ De Divina Traditione et Scriptura,” Rome, 1870, 
p. 381) the Old Testament was divided into four parts. The /rs¢ of these, 
which was called the Zaw, contained the five Mosaic books, with Josue, 
Judges, and Ruth. The second, called A7ugs, contained the four Books of 
Kings (two of Samuel and two of Kings, according to the Hebrew nomen- 
clature), two of Paralipomena, two of Esdras or Ezra, and Todct, Judith, 
Esther, Psalms, and Job. The ¢#7rd, called So/omon, contained Canticles, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, [Visdom, and Ecclestasticus. The fourth was that of 
the Major and Minor Prophets, including our Baruch, and with the addition, 
as a supplement, of the /77st and Second Rooks of Maccabees. 
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reason that has drawn on it the attacks. of modern Rationalistic 
“critics”; and it is not referred to in the New Testament. Its 
declarations about the functions of the priests and Levites were 
suspected of contradicting the Law, till a certain Rabbi 
Nananiah, it is said, reconciled the differences, and the book was 
adopted as canonical. The Book of Canticles, which is likewise 
not referred to in the New Testament, was also rejected by 
R. Shammai and his school, who were not excommunicated as 
heretics; and was received later, on account of its typical 
interpretation. The Psalms (probably because of their constant 
liturgical use), Proverbs, Job, Ruth, Lamentations, Daniel, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and Chronicles, appear to have been accepted without 
opposition, though most of them—the Psalms and Daniel are 
conspicuous exceptions—are not referred to in the New 
Vestament. Esther, however, was not received even at a later 
time, inasmuch as, long after the Christian Era, many Jews 
rejected the Feast of Pirim asan unauthorised innovation, which 
they could not have done if they had received the Book of 
Esther as it now stands in the Hebrew Bibles (cf. Esther ix. 27-32). 
It is also omitted in the catalogue of the Jewish Old Testament 
books given by Melito, Bishop of Sardis, in the later part of the 
second century A.D. And, finally, the Book of Ecclesiastes, 
which, like Esther, is not referred to in the New Testament, was 
formally received into the Hebraistic canon only toward the end 
of the first century. The Hebraistic Jews, it may be observed, 
ascribed different degrees of authority to the several books, 
egarding those of the Law as more highly inspired than the 
others. 

Our authorities for the canon of the Hellenistic Jews are, in 
addition to the MSS. of the Septuagint, certain testimonies of 
Philo and of Josephus. Very little is to be got out of the 
writings of Philo, who made it his business to give allegorical 
interpretations of the Law, and scarcely refers to anything else. 
Josephus, in the eighth chapter of the first book of his “ Treatise 
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against Apion” (a heathen opponent of Judaism), apparently 
enumerates the books in the Septuagint order, and discounts all 
that are not in the Hebrew Bibles; at the same time, however, 
committing two blunders—one that he confounds the apocryphal 
with the canonical Book of Ezra, and the other that he supposes 
' the Hebrew books to have been complete before the end of the 
ministry of the “prophets,” which terminated with Malachi. 
“We have,” he says, “not an innumerable multitude of books, 
but only twenty-two, which contain the records of all the past 
times, and are justly esteemed to be divine. Of these, five 
belong to Moses. They contain his laws, and the traditions of 
the origin of mankind, and end with his death.” These are 
evidently the five books of the Law. What follows is less 
definite :—“ As to the time from the death of Moses till the 
time of Artaxerxes, King of Persia, who reigned after Xerxes, 
the prophets who succeeded Moses wrote down what was done 
in their time in thirteen books.” But what books he means to 
include can be gathered only by conjecture. Among them 
must certainly be reckoned Josue, Judges (with, perhaps, Ruth 
included as an appendix to Judges, according to the Septuagint 
order), Samuel, Kings, Isaias, Jeremias (with the Lamentation; 
included, after the Septuagint order), and Ezechiel ; and the book 
of the Minor Prophets. This, however, would give only eight 
books, or ten, supposing him to count Samuel and Kings each 
as two ; or twelve, supposing him to reckon Ruth and Lamenta- 
tions separately. The rest must be filled in somehow or other 
out of the Cethtibhim ; and among them is probably the Book of 
Esther, who in his cpinion lived under Artaxerxes. Daniel, his 
apocryphal Book of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles undivided, 
would thus give the number of thirteen according to the way of 
reckoning which makes the preceding prophetic books amount 
to eight. “The four remaining books,” he goes on to say, 
“contain hymns to God, and precepts for the conduct of human 
life.” What these four are he leaves unspecified, as we have 
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just seen him to leave those which he calls prophetic. In the 
existing Hebrew Bibles there are still five books—Psalms, 
Proverbs, Job, Canticles, and Ecclesiastes—and of these he must 
have omitted one—probably Canticles—if he did not regard his 
apocryphal Ezra, and Nehemiah, as one book,Jand thus make 
room for including Job among his thirteen prophetic books. “ Its 
true,” he adds, “our history has been written, since Artaxerxes, 
with much detail; but has not been esteemed of like authority 
with the former by our forefathers, because there has not been an 
exact succession of prophets since that time.” Here, again with- 
out specifying, he refers to some other later books, and says that 
his forefathers did not receive them as of “like authority,” and 
accounts for this by there not having been an “exact succession ” 
of prophets. What precisely he included among these later 
books we do not know ; partly apocryphal books, probably, and 
partly deuterocanonical Old Testament books, such, for instance, 
as the Book of Wisdom, or the First and Second Books of 
Maccabees. 

The general conclusion is, that the Hellenistic books required 
to be sifted by the Christian Church; and when this was done, 
the Book of Wisdom was received into the canon. In that 


book, then, we find the following passage : 


The souls of the just are in the hand of God; 
And the torment of death shall not touch them. 
In the sight of the unwise they seemed to die, 
And their departure was taken for misery ; 
And their going forth from us, for utter destruction; 
But they are in peace. 
And though in the sight of men they suffered torments, 
Their hope is full of immortality. 
The just shall shine, 
And shall run to and fro like sparks among the reeds. 
They shall judge nations, 
And rule over peoples, 
And their Lord shall reign for ever.—(iii. 1-8.) 


The allusions are obvious. They are partly to Daniel, “ T 
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that are wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament ’ 
(Daniel xii. 3), and to Abdias [Obadiah], “ The house of Jacob 
shall be a fire, . . . and the house of Esau_ stubble ” 
(Abdias, 18) ; and the general doctrine is the (as we have seen) 
frequently repeated one of the dominion of the Saints. 


pe 4 
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Flow the Singer's Singing Wearled for 


the Singer. 





[A DREAM-TRANSCRIPT. ] 


I. 





HE poet sate 
With inward desolation ; 

His thoughts were throbbing, 
Yet he could not write: 

He heard at gate 
A voice of lamentation— 

A lonely sobbing 
Burdened all the night. 





“Why ”—he let his fingers sink— 

“ Are tears immingled in my ink ? 

My pen leaves no words where it writ, 
Because the tears ooze into it : 

I write, and mar the page’s white, 

For tears may clot, but may not write. 
Sink, sad weeping, sink ! 

For your tears distain my ink.” 
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II. 
He dropped his pen ; 
He gave his thoughts in keeping 
To the skilled voice 
Whose skill, nathless, was young : 
But ever then 
That solitary weeping 
To its own noise 
Turned all he would have sung. 


“Why ”—save to stint he had no choice— 
“ Have they put tears into my voice? 

I hear not what my voice should say, 
Because it sings the weeping-way : 
I_voice—no man shall dream what thing, 
For tears may choke, but may not sing. 
Cease, cease, mournful noise, 

For, your tears drench my voice !” 


ITI. 


He passed—sick human !— 
Under sickened stars 

Dismally where 
The gate gloomed, like his fears :— 

Was't child, sprite, woman ? 
Quivering at the bars, 

All her dim hair 


Dank, dank with night and tears. 


Vested as in cinctured smoke, 
Wherethrough her body’s blanchness broke, 
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Like a slight white waterfall 
Through its smoke investural : 
And, too young for deep secrecies, 
Did those waters of her eyes 

By their perturbation show 

What great wreck lay sunk below. 


IV. 


“ No demon black 

Isshe, to lure and damn! 
Weeping and clinging, 

Who art thou, poor clinger?” 
She answered back, 

Nor raised her head—“ I am 
The Singer’s Singing, 

And I wail the Singer. 


“JT am the Singer’s Singing, and I cry 
Because I must go by, go by, go by! 

God gave him me, I had no other mate: 
And I was little, and he nurtured me, 

Though therefore all men left him desolate ; 
And I was little, and he nurtured me, 

Though, having me, he had no other mate, 

And I was all too young for bride’s estate, 
And now the years fulfil themselves in me, 

And these my little breasts are waxing great ; 
I looked for bride-bed and maturity, 

And lo! I pass for ever from his gate ; 

I, for whose sake he is made desolate !— 
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I am the Singer’s Singing, and I sigh 
For ever barren, and most inconsolate, 
With virgin bosom, and lips devirginate : 
I am the Singer’s Singing, and I cry 
Because the call is on me, O misery !— 
And I go hence, and I go by, go by!” 


The morn dawned weeping-grey ; and weeping-grey 
He saw her mist into the weeping day, 
and knew her tears had washed his name away. 


FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
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HE new volume by Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, an- 
nounced as immediately forthcoming, will 
contain poems old and new,some written long ago 
and some his latest. Among the rest will be the three poems 
recently appearing in our own pages, the third in the current issue. 
With it we givean etching of Mr. Wilfrid Blunt (from a plate in 
the possession of Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Co.) 
which supplements the etching given in an early number of this 
Magazine. Mr. Blunt, as etched eight yearsago by Mr. Tristram 
Ellis, stood in Arab garb by his Arab steed. Inthe etching now 
given his costume is not a fancy one—it is that which he wore 
as the first prisoner under the Coercion Act of Mr. Balfour. 
Nobler prison poetry than that composed in an Irish cell by Mr. 
Wilfrid Blunt has never been written ; for to the majesty of Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s lines Mr. Blunt has added a fervour which 
Protestantism has forgone : 


MR. WILFRID 
BLUNT. 


From Caiaphas to Pilate I was sent, 
Who judged with unwashed hands a crime to me. 
Next came the sentence, and the soldiery 
Claimed me their prey. Without, the people rent 
With weeping voices the loud firmament. 
And through the night from town to town passed we 
Mid shouts and drums and stones hurled heavily 
By angry crowds on love or murder bent. 


And last the jail. What stillness in these doors ! 
The silent turnkeys their last bolt have shot, 

And their steps die in the long corridors. 
Iam alone. My tears run fast and hot. 

Dear Lord, for Thy grief’s sake I kiss these floors, 
Kneeling—then turn to sleep dreams trouble not. 
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MONG the oldest and truest of Lord 

Tennyson’s friends is Mr. Aubrey de 
Vere, who has long been a yearly visitor from 'reland to the 
creat English bard. In the Weneteenth Century for November 
Mr. de Vere pays to the dead poet the homage of the living : 


MR. DE VERE, 


THE POET. 


PSA NRO Ae eo eat aS NRE OY ANE COPS 


None sang of Love more nobly ; few as well ; 

Of Friendship none with pathos so profound ; 

Of Duty sternliest-proved when myrtle-crowned ; 
Of English grove and rivulet, mead and dell : 
Great Arthur’s Legend he alone dared tell ; 
Milton and Dryden feared to tread that ground ; 
For him alone o’er Camelot’s faery bound 

The “ horns of Elfland” blew their magic spell. 
Since Shakspere and since Wordsworth none hath sung 
So well his England’s greatness ; none hath given 
Reproof more fearless or advice more sage : 
None inlier taught how near to earth is Heaven ; 
With what vast concords Nature’s harp is strung ; 
How base false pride ;—faction’s fanatic rage. 


Abies 





The allusion to Wordsworth comes happily from Mr. de Vere ; 
for it was he who extorted from Wordsworth his first praise of 
Tennyson. To the old Poet of the Lakes, Mr. Aubrey de Vere— 
then a young man—repeated the lines beginning : 


RN OL: CEES it OLED LINE LEADER. Fe ee pap a EDA ut 
é % ante r 
m a 


— 


es 


ma 


“Of old sate Freedom on the heights.” 


<a 


“Very stately” was Wordsworth’s comment. It is interesting 
to note the effect of one poet on another; and Mr. de Vere’s 
feeling that “none has inlier taught” so well as Tennyson “ how 
near is earth to Heaven” is a tribute which will come to most 
people as a surprise, and which passes all other tributes paid to 
the late Laureate by the bards he leaves behind him. 
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R. COVENTRY PATMORE, whose 

name has been taken, perhaps a good 

deal in vain, in connexion with the vacant 
Laureateship (for to bracket, as if in competition the names of 
poets with the names of poetasters in such a competition is the 
vainest of human effronteries), contributes a frontispiece to 
“The Child Set in the Midst by Modern Poets” (The Leadenhall 
Press)—a collection of poems about children,collected for the adult 
reader. No frontispiece for such a volume could be more appro- 
priate that a fac-simile copy of “ The Toys,” from the poet’s own 
manuscript—a poem in which “the kindred points of Heaven 
and home” are brought together with a magic which only the 


THE 
LAUREATESHIP. 


modern poet has mastered in his treatment of the child. It has 
taken nearly two thousand years to bring forth this fruit of the 
Incarnation—tender homage from the adult poet to human 
infancy. We here reproduce, by the courtesy of the pub- 
lishers, the fac-simile, adding Mr. Patmore’s immortal 
“Regina Ceeli” lines, which might well have a place beside the 
more familiarly known poem : 


REGINA CELI. 


Say, did his sisters wonder what could Joseph see 
In a mild, silent little Maid like thee? 
And was it awful, in that narrow house, 
With God for Babe and Spouse? 

Nay, like thy simple, female sort, each one 
Apt to find Him in Husband and in Son, 
Nothing to thee came strange in this. 

Thy wonder was but wondrous bliss : 
Wondrous, for, though 

True Virgin lives not but does know, 
(Howbeit none ever yet confess’d,) 

That God lies really in her breast, 

Of thine He made His special nest! 


Peers 
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And so 

All mothers worship little feet, 

And kiss the very ground they’ve trod ; 
But, ah, thy little Baby sweet 

Who was indeed thy God! 


ANDREW LANG HEN, a little while ago, a Chancellor of 
AND LITERA- the Exchequer lectured on Imagination 
TURE AS A we had hopes that it might prove the fore- 
enn runner of a series in which the lecturer should 
be related to his subject on the same principle. Mr. Toole on 
Tragedy, Mr. G. R. Sims on Poetry, Mr. R. L. Stevenson on 
Commonplace, Mr. Coventry Patmore on the Obvious, Mr. 
Oscar Wilde on Dulness, Mr. Jerome K. Jerome on Humour, 
and Mr. W. E. Henley and Mr. W. T. Stead on each other-— 
this would be a series of novelty and interest. As an instalment 
of it, perhaps, we should accept Mr. Andrew Lang on “ How to 
Fail in Literature” (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.). Mr. Lang, as 
one of the most successful /¢¢¢/rateurs of the day, has all the 
requisite inexperience for the task. His book is often amusing, 
as one expects from anything of Mr. Lang’s; but the irony in 
parts has a somewhat perfunctory and mechanical cast. Best, 
perhaps, in the book are some parodies of prevalent second-hand 
stylesin poetry. For instance, the style of rhyming which juxta- 
poses a short with a very long rhyming word : 


Sleeps the water wild and wan, 
As in far-off Toltecan 
Mexico. 


But though it is easy to ridicule this, it has its charm and _ use. 
It relieves the terrible monosyllabic thud which is a weariness 
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in English verse. This, too, is the charm of such a rhyme as 
“were” and “water,” which Rossetti made fashionable, and which 
it is now the fashion to laugh at. But the people who laugh sup- 
pose that “water” is meant to be accented on the final syllable ; 
whereas the charm of the rhyme lies in giving but a weak 
secondary accent to the rhyming syllable. The variation of the 
heavily accentuated English rhyme—that is the reason of all 
these devices. We are surprised, by the way, that Mr. Lang has 
given the tyro in literary failure no example of Swinburnese. 
Perhaps the difficulty lies in the multiplicity of Mr. Swinburne. 
There is the Graeco-Shelleian Swinburne, and Baudelaire-Swin- 
burne,and thelater Swinburne, whois principally compounded from 
the worst parts of the other two. There is an excellent opening 
for asecond-hand Baudelaire-Swinburne ; for the original Baude- 
laire-Swinburne has celebrated the charming Empress Faustina, 
and left unsung the yet more charming Messalina. The candi- 
date for failure would, of course, seize the chance, and call his 
poem 


MESSALINE. 


Where now is graved the grace, the glory, 
Of Love’s long Latin line ? 
Where all the hateful haunting story 
The Muse-mouth’s left too transitory, 
Of revel -edabbled red with wine, 
In those high orgies of old Rome 
And Messaline? 


Cannot one joyous jealous lover 
Unwind the worm’s cold twine ? 
The dust and days have drifted over ; 
No more he feels faint fingers hover, 
As once when Rome and rule were thine : 
How hidden, hidden is thy home, 
Proud Messaline! 


The worst is that you cannot get much further unless you bring 
off a negotiation with the Villon Society. It is, perhaps, safest 


a 
/ 
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for the aspirant to failure to unpick his material, and put them 
together again after the Graeco-Shelleian fashion—so : 


The gods are gone, with the swift, sweet swallow, 
The swooning season of shudder and sin ; 
The drifted dust of the dead days’ hollow 
The lost abodes of the gods lie in. 
But the delving verse of the dreamer moves 
Through the lair long-hidden of lyres and loves, 
And bud and blossom and flower shall follow, 
And all the days of desire begin. 


We do not precisely know what this means—particularly “the 
swooning season of shudder and sin;” but it is delightfully 


pagan, at any rate, and sounds lovely. 
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The Last Sacraments and the Holy Souls in Purgatory. 
By a Missionary Priest. Sixth Edition. 4d. net. 

Purgatory, Octave for the Souls in, and Novena of the Imma- 
culate Conception. 2d. 

Purgatory, Treatise on. By Sr. CATHERINE OF GENOA. With 
Preface by CARDINAL MANNING. Second Edition. Cloth, Is. 

Purgatory, Devotions for the Souls in. Fourth Edition. To 
which are added, A Way of Hearing Mass for the Dead, and the Doctrines of 
Suarez on Purgatory. By the Very Rev. H. A. RAwes, D.D. Cloth, 2s.; 

_or with Visits and Devotions, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Purgatory, Clifton Tract on. (No. 53.) 1d. 

The Eucharistic Month. By the Rev. X. Lercari, 8.J. Trans- 
lated by the Very Rev. H. A. RAweEs, D.D. Wrapper, 6d.; cloth, Is. 

Heroic Act of Charity. By Rev. J. Morris, S.J. 1d. 

Devotional Tickets for every Day in the Year. In monthly 
packets, 4d. per packet, post free. November: The Souls in Purgatory. 


Books for Pobember Reading. 


FOR THE FEAST OF ST. GERTRUDE. 
Prayers and Exercises of St. Gertrude. Calf, red edges, in 
one book, 6s. 6d.; or, in two vols., in case to match, with silk handles, in best 
calf _or morocco, limp, loose sides, red under gold edges, net, 12s. 
Exercises of St. Gertrude alone. Cloth, 1s. 6d.; French 
morocco, 2s.; calf, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 4s. 6d. 
FOR THE FEAST OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. 
Life of St. Elizabeth of Hungary. Cloth, gilt, 1s. 
FOR THE FEAST OF St. WILLIBRORD. 


Lives of SS. Willibrord and Lioba. Clouth, net, 2s. 








FOR CHRISTMAS. 
/n order to avoid disappotutment, orders for Crib Sets should be put in hand early, 
Full prices, description, &c., post free on application. 
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THREE NEW PRAYER BOOKS. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE SACRED HEART. 


A AWanual of Prayers and Devotions 


Compiled from various sources, bearing the Imprimatur of the late Cardinal Arcn- 
bishop of Westminster. ‘The Manual, printed in bold black type (the largest 
possible compatible with a book of convenient size), upon a tine white paper, and 
mzking a handsome volume of over 700 pages, is issued at the following prices :— 


Ss. D. 

In Strong Cloth Binding, Gilt Lettering, Red Edges 3 6 
In Paste Grain Roan, Limp, Gilt ew Round anne Ked 

oe os eee -- § 6 


under Gold Edges 


The Weekly Register says :—‘' The compiler will have the gratitude of those whose 


spiritual vision is keen, but whose eyes are dim; for the large type in which the whole 


work is printed renders it specially useful for short-sighted persons, or in faintly lighted 
places. All the ordinary devotions are to be found in the volume down to date—the 


Litany of English Martyrs and the prayer composed in prison by Blessed Thomas More 
being among the contents.” 


THE SERVITE MANUAL: 


A Collection of Devotions chiefly in honour of Our Lady of Dolours. 


COMPILED BY 


THE SERVITE FATHERS. 


The most complete Manual of Devotion in honour of Our Lady of 
Dolours ever published in England. Besides a great number of pious 
practices, devotions, meditations, &c., in honour of the Sorrows of the 
Mother of God, it contains a good deal of useful information on the origin 
of the Black Scapular, the rite of investing with it, the Indulgences granted 
to the Confraternity of the Seven Dolours, also the mode of reciting the 
Crown or Rosary of Our Lady of Dolours, with the rite of blessing it, and 


the Indulgences granted to it. 
1). 


6 
fo) 
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In Strong Cloth Binding, Gilt Lettered, hed Edges 
Do., with the new ‘‘ Servite Hymn Book ” 


THE FAITHFUL GUIDE. 
Prayers and Devotions recommended to Catholic Youth. 
By Father V. RAYMOND, of the Order of Preachers. 


(Approved by the Archbishop of Westminster. ) 


This new Prayer Book, intended principally for the youth of our Schools, but 
suitable also for general use, is printed in clear type upon fine white paper, and is 
issued in a size very convenient for the pocket. In neat cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d. 


Red Line Edition.—In paste grain roan, round corners, gilt lettering, red 


under gold edges, 4s. In 
edges, 6s. 


German calf, round corners, gilt lettering, red under gold 
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Analysis of the Gospels 


THE SUNDAYS OF THE YEAR. 


From the Italian of ANGELO CAGNOLA. 


BY 


Rev. L. A. LAMBERT, LL.D., 


Author of ‘* Answers to Atheists,”’ ‘‘ Tactics of Infidels,” &c. 


This work is an explanation, in clear, simple language, of the 
Gospels of the Sundays of the year. 


It will prove an invaluable aid to every priest ; the instructions 
are complete in themselves and may be used in several ways :— 


1. Verbatim et literatim: as the best and most finished 
sermons. 


2. As short instructions tor low Masses. 
3. As material upon which to build more extended discourses. 
The catechetical form adds greatly to the value of the book. 


The instructions will be more readily understood by the congregation, 
and will be easily impressed on the memory. 


N.B.— Order form will be found.on the back of this page. 


Lonpon: BURNS AND OATES, LIMITED, 


28, ORCHARD ST., W., AND 63, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO: BENZIGER BROTHERS. 
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OROUGHLY GUARANTEED for TIMEKEEPIN 
STRENGTH, and DURABILITY. 


| 


INOIS WATCH ts warranted to be made 
f the best materials.on. the most approved prin- 
‘ciples, and to be a reliable Timekeeper SECOND 
TO NONE. 
Full eee Catalogue Post Free on-apnilicatiom to 
ERRY & CO., Limited, SOLE EUROPEAN AGENTS, 18, 19. 
26d 20, Holgora Viaduct, London. 
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